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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By §S. C. PEABOpDy. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the “ AMERICAN TEACHER.” 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. A 
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PESTALOZZI. 

BY IDA AHLBORN WEEKS. 
O noble Swiss! Thou teacher of the race! 
For vain it were to think of men like thee 
As held within a nation’s boundary, — 
Where manis found there is thy native place. 
The secret of thy fame? O not in plan 
Or precept wise. These serve their proper hour 
And pass away. Thy fame — it is the power 
Of deathless, all-renouncing love for man. 


Rare spirit! still do thou our hearts inspire 
That we behold in every human face 

Of the divine a quenchless, shining trace ; 
The poor are with us yet: the food and fire 
And raiment are the lives like thine, 

O teacher, pupil of the Christ divine! 


THE FUGITIVE IDEAL. 
As some most pure and noble face 
Seen in the thronged and hurrying street 
Sheds o’er the world a sudden grace, 
A flying odor sweet, 
Then, passing, leaves the cheated sense 
Balked with a phantom excellence, 


So on our soul the visions rise 
Of that fair life we never led; 
They flash a splendor past our eyes, 
We start and they are fled ; 
They pass and leave us with blank gaze, 
Resigned to our ignoble days. 
— William Watson. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Superintendent Fred C. ‘Tenney, Holliston, Mass.: 
Create and fasten a love of good reading in every 
child. The child who really loves good books, and 
who has free access to such books, is never lonely, 
never at a loss for employment, and is rarely engaged 
in mischief. 

President David Starr Jordan: You cannot fasten 
a \wo-thousand-dollar education on a fifty-cent boy. 
The fool, the dude, the shirk come out of college 
pretty much as they went in. They dive deep in 
the Pierian Springs, as the duck dives in the pond— 
and they come up dry as the duck does. 

James Gillespie Blaine: The United States is the 
only country with a known birthday. All the rest 
began, they know not when, and grew into power, 
they know not how. If there had been no Indepen- 
dence day, England and America combined would not 
be so great as each actually is. There is no “Repub- 
lican,” no “Democrat,” on the Fourth of July—all 
are Americans. All feel that their country is greater 
than party. 

Superintendent G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Culture includes scholarship of a grade adequate 
for more than the actual requirements of schoolroom 
work, an openness of mind and a growing in knowl- 
edge, ability to think clearly and logically, a right 
attitude toward all that elevates and refines, a con- 
stant growing in purity, strength, and breadth of 
information, variety of accomplishment, power of 
discrimination, delicacy of feeling and nobility of 
bearing, which will create a life and an inspiration 
in which the children may grow into sweetness, into 
light, and into truth. 


Boston, Mass. 


A SQUARE PEG. 


BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE, BOSTON. 

And this is what the high school graduate told my 
wife and me as we watched the electric lights sparkle 
like diamonds on the low horizon where the coast 
stretched seaward, half-shrouded by the fog that was 
creeping in:— 

He was just the oddest, most shambling, good- 
natured creature that I ever saw; all legs and arms, 
and he never seemed to know what to do with them. 
What made it more marked, all the other boys in the 
class that year happened to be a particularly spruce 
lot, with their hair parted in the middle to the very 
last wisp, not a particle of dust on coat or collar, and 
more than half had coaxed into existence from some- 
where a tiny moustache, so tiny that the owner had to 
put up his hand to make sure it was there, which he 
did about four times an hour. Then to see in their 
midst this great, overgrown creature, with his big, 
smooth face, and his long hair standing on end 
every which way, it was very funny. But we girls all 
liked him; we couldn’t help it. 

I think I get along best with “odd” boys. I always 
like them, and they don’t get silly, as the others do. 
When they say anything it is almost always worth 
hearing, and I used to wish I could get up enough 
courage to go over and speak to him at recess time; 
but I never did. I did fairly ache to, though, some- 
times; and at class time, more often than not, he was 
a perfect terror! In some studies he did very well, 
ranking among the highest. He liked mathematics, 
and picking out a long, involved problem was to him 
like sitting down to some delightful puzzle; and he 
could explain how it should be done in just the very 
clearest way! Some of the girls didn’t have very 
mathematical minds, and he could help them along 
ever so much better than the teacher did. I know, 
because I was one of them, only I just listened while 
the others asked the questions. 

Then there was chemistry. He fairly led the class 
in that. It appeared to me that all he had to do was 
to read a page of it and he had his lesson. ‘There was 
something in it that appealed to him and that he 
could enjoy. But in history, or literature—My! It 
wasn’t that he was not bright enough. He simply 
thought he had no use for them and did not care to 
learn; so about half the time in those classes he would 
manage to keep his part of the room in a perfect up- 
roar until the teacher could not stand it longer, and 
would send him out of the room. Then the next 
day, perhaps, he would devote himself to studying the 
teachers. In a wonderfully short time he learned 
them, as he would a problem. He seemed to know 
just what to do with each one of them to produce ¢ 
given result. Being thoroughly good-natured, with 
no malice, evidently he did not like to annoy them, 
so presently he dropped that plan and passed the study 
hour in framing ingenious questions, at first just a 
little akin to the lesson, yet leading off into other 
realms and other questions not connected with the 
study in the remotest degree, yet in which he seemed 
to know the teacher would be carried away with en- 
thusiasm. ‘Time after time he thus succeeded in 
using up the entire recitation hour without saying a 
word on the subject assigned. At first it used to 
amuse us, for we could see that the same amount of 
effort rightly applied would have placed him at the 
head of the class. But after a while it dawned upon 
us that we too were losers in the game, for examina- 
tions were coming right along. Finally, I mustered 
up courage to ask the principal if he thought we were 
making the progress that we ought, giving him a hint 
as to reasons, yet mentioning no names, } 


The principal was a wise man. THe, too, named no 
names, but he gave us a general talk the next morning 
in regard to the duties which we owed each other; and 
how one disturber of the peace might be defrauding 
many of the education which their parents had paid 
for, merely because he did not care for an edueation 
himself. 1 think it was an entirely new idea to the 
boy that others could reaily care to study matters 
which were of small account to him. From that day 
we never had another bit of trouble with him. It is 
true, he never had his lessons in those branches. But 
he took all reproofs so good-naturedly that the 
teachers gave him up in despair. He seemed born a 
specialist, and their specialties were not his. The 
course of study might be a bed of Procrustes to others, 
but he simply could not be made to fit it. All their 
saws were too dull. 

Finally, he left school and began to loek for work. 
He did not find much that suited him, and he took to 
hanging around the office of the long-distance tele- 
phone. That seemed to have a great attraction for 
him. He never said anything to anyone—just “hung 
around,” watching when he could such workings in 
the mechanism as the occasional repairs laid bare. 
Then his eyes would shine, his whole face would light 
up, and he would seem quite another boy. One day 
this change attracted the attention of the general 
manager, who asked him a few questions. So far as 
his chance had admitted, he had so thoroughly 
learned his lesson in electrics that the manager, 
who himself had studied men, asked him if 
he would like a job with them. The boy accepted it 
without inquiry. It was enough that it was connected 
with electricity. Six months later the Chicago Ex- 
position was to begin, and the manager concluded to 
send him there. It was a wonderful chance for the 
lad, and the offer took his breath away. All summer 
long he had the advantage of studying the electrical 
appliances, and of meeting the brightest men in his 
line, and studying them as he had probed his teachers 
of old. When the exposition was over a place was 
waiting for him as junior superintendent in the 
“works” at headquarters, and there he is, to-day—a 
square peg which for once has found a square hole. 
He never will know much about geology, astronomy, 
literature, or politics. On that side he is quite unde- 
Ilis teachers all predicteg’ for him a flat 
failure in life’s race. But he knows electricity as few 
men do; and he can manage men without friction. 
As a business man he is a success. Yet his teachers 
deemed him a failure! Is it the “system” that is to 
blame, or the boy, for their misunderstanding? 
When will the time come in which the principal’s 
duty is to “size up” each pupil, and his aim to devel- 
ope the best that is in him, instead of spending 
precious time forcing a left-handed boy to throw 


veloped. 


stones with his right hand? 


THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE, 


We have no school in America that corresponds ex- 
actly with the gymnasium of Germany, since its range 
of work includes what is ordinarily done by us in the 
grammar school, high school, and the college. 
Pupils are admitted at the age of eight or nine, but 
they are required to show evidence of at least three 
years’ school or private instruction—about what is 
covered during the first four years of the public 
schools in our country. The gymnasium usually has 
six classes, but the three higher classes are each sep- 
arated into two divisions, so that the course of study 
covers nine years. Skipping grades is quite rare in 
Germany, since the examinations are of a character to 
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test power which comes only through continued con- 
tact with a superior teacher. 

lor purposes of illustration, the course of study of 
the Weimar gymnasium will be briefly analyzed. — It 
is in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, and at the time of 
my visit had an attendance of 312 students, with a 
corps of seventeen instructors. It should be noted at 
ihe outset that here, as in most German schools, the 
recitation period covers 45 or 50 minutes; and at the 
close of each recitation period there is an intermission 
of 10 or 15 minutes, so that the term “hour” used 
throughout this article must be understood to include 
the periods of recreation. The German schools are 
in session six days of the week, but there are no ses- 
sions on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. The 
gymnasiums, however, rarely have more than physical 
exercises—particularly in the higher classes—in the 
afternoon. In ihe winter, the session begins at 8 
o'clock and continues until 1, and in summer from 
i to 12, 

During the first vear the pupils have twenty-six 
hours a week of recitations. There are: Religion, 
three hours: German, three hours; Latin, nine hours; 
mathematics, three hours; and nature studies, com- 
position, drawing, and history (with geography) each 
two hoursa week. Latin gets more consideration 
than any other subject in the course, receiving during 
the nine years twenty-seven and a half per cent. of all 
the recitation time. Grammatical forms are studied 
from the first, and no attempt is made to render the 
instruction easy. ‘The second year religion is given 
two hours a week and this continues during the re- 
Mathemetics and history (with 
geography) are each given four hours, and the other 
subjects remain the same as in the first year. There 
are twenty-eight recitations a week during the second 
year. Composition is dropped after the second year; 
German is reduced to two hours; and French, with 
During the third 
year the pupils have twenty-nine recitations a week. 
Inthe fourth year, Latin and French are each re- 
duced one hour; the same with mathematics and his- 


maining eight years. 


four recitations a week, is begun. 


tory (with geography); drawing is dropped, and Greek 
is begun with seven recitations a week. From the 
fourth te the seventh years inclusive the number of 
The work of the fifth 
year remains the same as the fourth, simply a con- 


recitations per week is thirty. 
tinuation of the same subjects. Nature studies are 
dropped at the close of the fifth year and physies be- 
gun. It should be noted that the nature studies con- 
sist of very brief descriptions of plants, animals, and 
minerals, but almost never of laboratory work. And 
so far as | could learn, less was accomplished in phy- 
sics during four years (with two recitations a week) 
than is the case in America in our best high schools 
in one year (with five periods a week) by the applica- 
tion of laboratory methods. It should be remem- 
hered, however, that the gynmasium is primarily a 
school of classical philology, and that its programme 
includes only such modern subjects as the recent 
times have forced into it. 
no special favors at the hands of the gymnasium. 
Latin gets one hour less and German one hour 
In the eighth year Greek 


The modern sciences get 


more in the seventh year. 
is reduced an hour, and the ninth or last year is sim- 
ply a continuation of the eighth. During the last 
two years the stadents have but twenty-nine recita- 
tions a week. English or Hebrew may be elected 
during the eighth and ninth years for two recitations 
a week, but neither is required, and the election of 
one of these involves that much extra study. 

The Greek, and 


rench—require fifty-nine per cent. of the gymna- 


languages—Latin, German, 
Science gets eight per cent. 
But 


the aim of the gymnasium is to give a thorough train- 


sium recitation periods. 
and mathematies twelve and one-half per cent. 


ing in the classies, and no one questions but that this 
is well done. 'There are those, however, who maintain 
that the gymnasium is little more than a training 
school for classical philologists, and from all sides one 
hears its programme criticised. Some maintain that 
the gymnasium is too deeply rooted historically to 


modify its course. But the same thing was said of 
the Latin composition a few years ago: “The gymna- 
sium stands or falls with the Latin composition,” was 
the gymnasium’s reply when a reform was demanded. 
The Latin composition has been practically abolished 
and the gymnasium yet stands—probably the better 
for the change. 

No school in Germany is free, although education 
is compulsory; but the gymnasium is the most ex- 
pensive of all the schools.. Because of this fact, few 
of the poorest students ever take the gymnasium 
course. But it is the only door practically to the 
university and professional careers. Class distine- 
tions are much more closely drawn educationally than 
with us. The peasant class, living in the country, 
sends to the Volksschule; the ordinary citizen’s class 
in the towns, to the Burgerschule; those looking to 
business or industrial pursuits, to the Realschule; but 
those who expect to go to the universities and occupy 
important social, political, or military positions go to 
the gymnasium. From the gymnasium the student 
is compelled to go to the university or elsewhere for 
special training, since it gives philological training 
and general culture rather than special education. 

The gvmnasium’s strength rests almost entirely 
upon the fact that its teachers are always well trained. 
In the Weimar gymnasium all but three of the in- 
structors have taken the degree of Ph. D., and these 
three have had university training in the subjects 
they teach. Gymnasium teaching is a profession, and 
inen prepare for it with no thought of doing any other 
kind of edueational work. The teachers and prin- 
cipals of gymnasiums are all men, since the students 
are all boys. ‘There are three or four recently organ- 
ized and struggling gymnasiums for girls, but these 
will be treated in a subsequent article on the educa- 
tion of women in Germany. 


THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


Mr. James Bryce says: “No country seems to owe 
more to its women than does America.” 

‘This notably applies to the women of the Southern 
states and to New England, for the part they have 
taken since the foundation of the colonies in forward- 
ing the progress of their best institutions. 


in 1640, one year after the first printing-press was set 
up in Cambridge, Mass. 

Among the bravest women of those heroic times 
was Mrs. Rowlinson, the wife of the minister of Lan- 
caster, and a captive of the Indians, as her pathetic 
narrative relates. The success of the Pilgrim venture 
developed a spirit of patriotism and democracy as in- 
tense among its women as with its men; and it yet 
abides as one of the noblest qualities of the American 
woman’s character. 

Abigail Adams was a typical Massachusetts woman 
of strong convictions and great intellectual endow- 
ment, who in a letter written to her husband, John 
Adams, insisted upon the independence of the colo- 
nies seven months before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. 

Mrs. Merey Warren, wife of General Joseph War- 
ren, who lived to the age of eighty-six, was the for- 
mulator of the phrase—“Right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness as inherent, and belonging 
equally to all mankind.” 

Anne Ilutchinson, who may be recognized as the 
founder of American woman’s associations, was a 
most unmanageable individual, variously styled, “an 
erroneous gentlewoman”’; “the wretched woman”; 
“the American Jezebel”; while Governor Winthrop 
“a woman of ready wit and bold spirit,” 
and Johnson dubbed her “the master-piece of 
woman’s wit.” She certainly sueceeded in turning 
theological material into chaos for the early brethren, 
and doubtless rendered the nation inestimable service 


said she was 


in those double weekly lectures of hers. 

Mrs. Lucia Knox, wife of General Knox, followed 
the army, and took a most active part in its political 
measures. The famous Deborah Samson, who served 
in the ranks in the Army of the Revolution, was also 
a native of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Sarah Ripley fitted boys for college, when no 
institution of learning would admit her or women 
like her, of scholarly endowments, and at a time when 
the legislature of Connecticut officially forbade “the 
teaching of the back part of the arithmetic to girls,” 


HOME ANNE BRADSTREET. 
|Used by permission of The Congregationalist.| 


OF 


The splendid energy, courage, and hopefulness 
possessed by the eighteen English women who accom- 
panied their husbands in the “Mayflower” to an un- 
known, savage land has been continually revehled 
Asa 


people we are far too unmindful of the debts we owe 


and expressed their worthy descendants. 


our Pilgrim fore-mothers. 

In colonial days, women did not generally assume 
public relations. Still, a few names have descended 
to us of those distinguished bv social position and 
useful service. 

Alice Bradford, Brad- 


ford, was a brave and self-reliant woman, interested 


wife of Governor William 
in education, and influential in carrving forward 
measures for its promotion. 

America 
Thomas 


The first original manuseript printed in 
was. Mrs. Anne Bradstreet’s, daughter of 
Dudley, an ancestor of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
wife of 


Holmes, 
Bradstreet. This 
quaint volume of poems by Mrs. Bradstreet appeared 


and Governor Simeon 


while almost forbidding the employment of 
women teachers within the colony. 

No less worthy is the part taken by the 
women of the Southern colonies, in the cause 
of enlightenment, in their taking up of 
claims, editing and printing of newspapers, 
development of the native fruits, and the es- 
tablishment of the now lost Indigo industry, 
which in the early days yielded a large 
revenue, 


History claims that just previous 
to the Revolution more children were sent 
from South Carolina to Mngland to receive 
education than from all the other colonies, 
and this through the profit of indigo, the 
cultivation and development of which, was 
entirely due to the indomitable energy of 

Miss Sarah Lucas. 

- Unfortunately, there have been fewe1 
historical societies in the Southern states, 
than in Massachusetts, and consequently 

there are few official records of the doings of their 

early women, but Mrs. Alice Morse Earle is now 
rendering the South a great service in her admirable 
historical researches. “Colonial Dames and Good 

Wives,” the fruit of Mrs. Earle’s recent investigations, 

is . work which should have a large and enthusizstic 

reading, especially in the Southland. 

The war of the rebellion is so clearly in mind, that 
the part borne by American women needs no recount- 
ing. Equally consecrated and heroic were the women 
of the Blue and the Gray in their common service to 
the armies of their heart and soul life. 

As the war clouds cleared away, women between 
thirty and forty, or older, will remember that a sort 
of popular uprising of the masses of women along sup- 
posed art matters was expressed in the ridiculous 
*Decalcomania” craze, when every supposable thing, 
from a boot-jack or coal-hod, to the last handsome 
ornament which the house contained, had from one 
to a hundred of the ugly little paper things trans- 
ferred thereon. 


. 
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Sensible men were convulsed with lauchter and 
rebelled against this universal decorative impulse, so 
that women proceeded to overlook their old silk 
pieces, and to work every scrap of material into “crazy 
quilts” (accurately and feelingly named), a great ad- 
vance, however, over the decaleomania work, since 
enough of these musty silk pieces, sewed and em- 
broidered together, did suggest warmth, if not sleep, 
and thus some possible use. 

The next social fad was “China Decoration,” a 
long, forward stride, since success therein involved the 
employment of a teacher; and however ugly the work, 
the dishes could still be used, so were salable (to 
parents, at least), and thus suggested a possible mer- 
cantile relation to existence. 

The descendants of such women as Abigail Adams, 
Merey Warren, Sarah Goddard, and Sarah Lucas 
were not long to be held to these lines of activity, and 
the organization of woman’s associations or clubs, 
which the last fifteen years have developed, show that 
safe, strong, and abiding is the demand which Ameri- 
can women are making for their honorable historic 
relation in our national life. 

Patriots were our fore-mothers, who expressed their 
conception thereof in useful service, not in selfish- 
ness, or a silly profitless, squandering of earth-life. 
Something of what we women of to-day have recently 
undertaken along useful lines of intellectual service, 
I hépe soon to present to the Journal’s readers in a 
paper entitled “The Latest Nineteenth Century 
Idea,” which will be followed by sketches concerning 
the methods employed by two of its most successful 
New England interpreters. 


UNITED STATES HISTOR Y.—(1.) 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


Tue Srory or THE PEorLe — ORIGIN OF THE Strares 
— Orrression — Restriction COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURE — SMUGGLING INDUCED — Diverse Viiws on 
TAXATION — SEPARATION OF THE COLONIES — CONGRESS AT 
ALBANY — FRANKLIN'S PLAN OF FEDERATION — Its Fate — 
BY FRANKLIN. 


(Copyrighted, 1896, by Charles Morris.) 

The United States of America came into existence 
on the Fourth of July, 1776. On that memorable 
day, with the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, this great country began. But the full his- 
tory of the United States takes us back to an earlier 
day. In 1776 there was not, so far as we know, 1 
man in the American colonies who had dreamed of 
independence. Yet the causes which 
pendence were to come were then in full play, and ten 
vears later thousands of men in arms were bravely 


from inde- 


fighting for liberty. 

Before 1776 there was not only no United States, 
there was no American country; only a series of eolo- 
nies, thirteen in all, existed, each a distinct common- 
wealth, with its own government and history. These 
colonies had only one strong connecting link; they 
were all underthe control of anisland beyond the seas, 
and all writhed under the heavy hand of this distant 
realm. 

The mother country looked upon the colonies as 
sheep to be shorn, not as children to be fostered. 
England was a manufacturing land; America must 
not make anything for itself. England was a com- 
mercial nation; America must trade only with its 
marts. All raw material must be shipped to English 
ports, all finished goods brought from there, and the 
sound of hammer or rattle of loom on American 
shores was deemed little less than a crime. 

No American ship dared sail, except at its own 
peril, to any port of the continent of Europe. No 
goods could be brought from these ports with the ex- 
ception of the wines of Madeira and Portugal, which 
England could not supply to the lovers of these then 
favorite beverages. New England had made much 
money in trade with the West Indies, sending thither 
fish and lumber, and bringing thence sugar, rum, and 
molasses. This trade was long loaded with heavy 
duties, and was finally suppressed by order of George 
the Third. 

Manufacture in America was closely circumscribed. 
In the great pine forests of Maine every tree tall 
enough and straight enough to serve as mast for a 


. 


king’s ship was held as the property of the Crown. 
No American axe must touch those monarchs of the 
American forests. In Carolina, where also were vast 
forests of pine, the people were forbidden to make 
staves from the wood or tar and turpentine from the 
sap) of those abundant trees. 

Wool was then the great English staple, and woolen 
goods the leading English product. Therefore the 
colonists must make no woolen goods for themselves 
beyond such coarse homespun as they could weave 
in their homes. Even this slight privilege was 
deemed too much, and attempts were made to stop 
the humble spinning wheel and cottage loom. It 
Was strictly ordered that no woolen fabrics should be 
carried from one province to another. Every flock 
of sheep, spindle and loom in America was looked 
Upon as a direct injury to English indusiry, and no 
sailor from the mother land in want of clothing was 
permitted to buy more than forty shillings’ worth of 
woolen goods in an American port. Even this small 
privilege was finally taken away. 

America was the home of the beaver, from whose 
fur were made the hats of that day; but England 
claimed the right to make these hats. There were 
American hatters, but none of these were allowed to 


take more than two apprentices, and those must be ° 


kept for seven years. No negro was permitted to 


T. Hann, Bb. D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


make hats, and no hat could be taken for sale from one 
plantation to another. 

The manufacture of iron was also against the law. 
Abundant as the raw material was, the colonists were 
forbidden, in great measure, to work their own iron 
in furnace and forge. To make a hob-nail or a 
horseshoe was a breach of privilege. 

While labor was thus restricted, foreign labor was 
forcibly brought in to compete with that of Ameri- 
cans. ‘Thousands of slaves were annually forced upon 
the colonists, against their wills. 

Yet it was not from these causes that the Revolu- 
tion arose. The restrictions named caused irritation, 
but not rebellion. 
facture, much of it went on, and trade between the 


In spite of edicts against manu- 


provinces was not stopped in full by prohibitive 
edicts. American ships sailed to ports prohibited by 
“orders in council,” and brought goods home from 
foreign realms. ‘To Europe and the West Indies 
sailed these ships, taking and bringing wares. 
Smuggling it was called; strong efforts were made to 
stop it, but it went on still. ingland had not ships 
nor customs officers enough to guard the thousands of 
iniles of American coast. 

So far only the merchants and manufacturers of 
England had been benefited. The government 


craved a share in this benefit, and proposed to obtain 


it by iaxation. In their efforts to do so they caused 
the irritation that led to the revolution. 

The Americans recognized their obligations to the 
mother country, and would not have objected to 
meet those obligations in cash. Their objection was 
not to the fact, but to the mode. 
to levy money from the colonies in one way; America 


England proposed 


proposed to furnish it in another, and the two ways 
did not agree. ‘The colonists were ready to vote a 
supply of money to England in their own assemblies. 
The English government claimed the right to fix the 
supply through act of Parliament. No colonial 
rights in the matter were admitted, and George IIT. 
and his advisers posed as arbitrary rulers of the 
Americans and sole judges of the question at issue. 
The colonies were separate and distinet, with few 
interests In common, each pursuing its own course 
and making its own history. Each had grown from 
a root of its own, New England from Puritanism, 
New York from Pennsylvania 
from Quakerism, Maryland from Catholicism, Vir- 
They had developd in 


iN nickerb« wkerism, 


ginia from paternalism, ete. 
special lines, were diverse in laws, customs, and be- 
liefs, and differed considerably in degree of freedom, 
The New England colonies were the most independ- 
ent, the Southern colonies the least so. Some were 
voverned largely from abroad; some mainly at home, 
The New England colonies had united into a federa- 
tion, a sort of inchoate’ federal republic; but each of 
the others stood alone. 

lor a federation to arise, a community of interests 
must exist. There was one such common interest, 
that of resistance to the oppressive edicts of the Eng- 
lish government. And about the middle of the cen- 
tury there arose another, that of defense against the 
encroachments of the Freneh and their Indian atites. 

or vears, at intervals, they had been at war with the 
Enelish colonies, and were now vigorously pushing 
their way south and west. It was this that brought 
about the first step towards a general colonial federa- 
tion. 

In June, 1754, a congress of all the colonies north 
of the Potomac met at Albany, N. Y., called together 
by the representatives of the Crown, to confer with 
the chiefs of the Six Nations of Indians and to con- 
sider means of defense against the French. 
were here twenty-five of the leading men of the colo- 
nies and a considerable group of Indian chiefs. 

There was a delegate from Pennsylvania, by name 
Benjamin Franklin, who said: *We must unite or be 
overcome.” On his way to Albany he drew a plan for 
the union of the colonies, and on reaching Albany 
offered it to the consideration of the congress. Other 
plans besides his were offered, but his was preferred, 
and, after twelve days’ debate, was unaimously ap- 
proved, 

Franklin’s plan strikingly like that which 
afterwards made an American nation. It proposed 
a, federal government, with Philadelphia, the largest 
and most central city, for its capital. The Jaw- 
making body was to be a grand council, sitting an- 
nually, but elected every three years. The exeeutive 
was to be governor-general, appointed by the Crown, 
and with the power of veto over the acts of the ecoun- 
cil. Each colony was to preserve its home govern- 
ment, but the central government was to have control 
of general affairs and the power to make laws, levy 
taxes, enlist soldiers, make treaties, and the like 
general duties. Adopted unanimously by the con- 
gress, it was criticised out of existence when it reached 
the home tribunals. 

But the time was to come when an expansion of 
this idea would be the law of the land, and Franklin, 
with whom it was born, was to live to aid its growth 
and help ably and wisely in its fruition. 


A KINDERGARTEN SETTLEMENT. 

Boston has the first and only kindergarten settle- 
ment in the world. It is a memorial to Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody, the most eminent friend that Froe- 
bel has ever had in America, and is located at 156 
Chambers street, in a section of the city where play- 
grounds are undreamed of by the children. 

Here enthusiastic young kindergarteners will live 
and gladden the community with their vivacity and 
good cheer. Every nook and corner of the house is 
as bright and clean as fresh paint, delicately colored 
paper, muslin curtains, light furnishings, and good 
pictures can make them. 


There 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


There is always a temptation to teach non-essen- 
There is 


tials for the sake of completing a system. 
no occasion to teach any non-essential in fact or 
process. If it is essential to something that comes 
later, it is not a non-essential. Here are some non- 
essentials in one of the best outlines of geography 
topics that I have seen: What is the diameter of the 
earth? How long will it take to see the surface of 
the earth? Compare earth with stars. The distance 
of stars measured by rate light travels. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WORKS OF 


BY JAMES C. BURNS. 


LOWELL. 


Which of Lowell’s poems has the same theme as 
Tennyson’s “Holy Grail’? 

Who is the hero of “Under the Elms”? 

What is “the one memorial pile that memory greets 
with reverential kiss’? 

Which of our seven authors are described as in the 
“Fable for Critics” ? 


Ilow many series of the “Biglow Papers”? What 
is the theme of the first series? the second? Who 


edited these papers? 
What called forth the first series? the second? 
Who was Bird-of-freedom Sawin? Hosea Biglow? 
What did John P. Robinson think about war? 
Locate “Truth forever on the scaffold; wrong for- 
ever on the throne.” 


Locate “New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” (See “Present 


Crisis.”’) 

What poems commemorate the death of his child? 
the death of his wife? - 

“Before man made us citizens, great nature made 
What other strong lines in the “Capture 
of Fugitive Slaves” ? 

Commit the third stanza in the “Ode to Freedom.” 

What ancient doctrine is taught in “Twilight” ? 
Also in Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immortality”? 

What lines in the “Vision of Sir Launfal” resemble 

. lines in the “ Ode to Immortality ” ? 

What “bird hath never come within the scope of 
mortal ear”? (See “Footpath.”) 

Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell each 
pays tribute to Agassiz in a poem; which pays the 
highest tribute? Which do the poems reflect the 
more, Agassiz or the author? 

What is the story of *Yussouf” ? 


us men.” 


0 
HOME QUESTIONS. 

How many counties in your state? 

Which are the largest? 

Which are the smallest 

Which are the 
Kastern? Western? 

What rivers flow in a generally northern course? 
Southern? Western? 

What mountains are there? 


COMMON SENSE 


most northern? Southern ? 


Eastern ? 


What waters, if any, form its boundary lines? 

What lakes are there? 

What cities are there? 

Name and locate the large cities. 

Which are seaports? 

What is a seaport? 

Which are on large rivers? 

Which are the chief railway centres? 

What are the leading agricultural products? 

Which is the leading manufacturing section? 

What minerals or ores are mined ? 

What are exports? 

What are the leading imports? 

What are the leading exports? 

What are imports? 

Who are among the most noted business men of the 
state? 

Who have been her most famous men in statesman- 
ship? In literature? As inventors? 

Who have been her inost noted women ? 
Journal of Education. 
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BIOLOGICAL NATURE STUDIES.* 
BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 
THE LIFE HISTORY OF A TOADSTOOL. 


Every one is familiar with the peculiar umbrella- 
like plants called toadstools and mushrooms, which 
may be found abundantly during damp weather, es- 
pecially in early autumn, in fields and woods. They 
differ from the ordinary green plants in that they 
have none of the green coloring matter called chloro- 
phyll, by means of which the higher plants carry on 
their life-processes. These toadstools and mush- 
rooms belong to the great group of fungi—a group 
to which vast numbers of species of plants belong. 


They rank lower in the scale of life than the trees Z 
and herbs which we commonly have in mind when _, 
we speak of plants, but they serve many important ; 


purposes in the economy of nature. 

If one will place a well-developed toodstool of the 
general type of the specimen shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith upon a piece of paper, with the top 
upward, and leave it for a day or two, the paper will 
then be likely to be covered with a fine impalpable 
powder. A similar powder will be found covering 
the thin plates hanging down from the upper part 
of the mushroom. If some of this powder be placed 


under a high power of the microscpe, it will be seen §!2€ OFTHE 


to consist of great numbers of very small, roundish 
bodies. These are the spores or reproductive bodies 
of the mushroom, corresponding in function to the 
seeds of the higher plants. They are blown about 
by the wind, or washed away by the rain, and when 
one chances to fall upon a moist soil, 1ich in decay- 
ing organic matter, it germinates by sending out a 
little tube, in much the same way that a sprouting 
kernel of corn sends out its germinating radicle. 
After this tube has penetrated the soil a short dis- 
tance it develops branches which push about between 
the particles of decaying organic matter, absorbing 
nourishment from them. These branches in turn 
send out other branches, and thus form what is 
called the mycelium, or vegetative portion of the 
fungus. This mycelium continues to develop be- 
neath the soil surface for some time, until finally at 
one or a few points a special development of the 
mycelium takes place, from which there are rapidly 
produced a few toadstools, which may be sent above 
the soil surface in a single night. 

Each toadstool consists of a stem commonly sur- 
mounted by an umbrella-like cap, on the under side 
of which are many thin vertical plates, called by 
botanists /amelle. On these plates the spores 
develop, falling to the ground or being wafted 
hither and thither by the winds. The plant has 
then fulfilled the purpose of its existence, and it 
rapidly decays— a process which is much hastened 


“*Copyright, 


by the numerous insect larve that feed upon the 
inner tissues of the fungus. 

On most toadstools and mushrooms one may find 
a ring of thin tissue, with ragged edges hanging 
down. upon the upper part of the stem. This is the 
remnant of a delicate membrane called the velum, or 
veil, which covered the surface of the cap during its 
rapid growth. 

These plants belong to a large class of fungi called 
by botanists Basidiomycetes. Those species which 
are not poisonous and are edible are called mush- 
rooms. ‘There is no general rule which can be given 


for distinguishing the edible from the poisonous 
kinds. 


A Tso 


{Used by courtesy of the Patriotic League. | 


0 
GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 


Which state was first admitted to the union, Ken- 


tucky or Vermont? 


‘Tennessee or Ohio? 

Louisiana or Indiana? 

California or Minnesota? 

What nationality settled at St. Paul? 
San Diego? 

Dubuque? 

Green bay? 

Mobile bay? 

Coeur d’Alene? 


Pembina? 
Elizabeth? 
Wilmington? 
Brattleboro? 
Americus? 

ANSWERS. 
Vermont, 1791; Kentucky, 1792. French. 
Tennessee, 1796; Ohio, 1803. Americans. 
Louisiana, 1812; Indiana, 1816. English. 
California, 1850; Minnesota, 1858. English. 
Americans. Swedes. 
Spaniards. English. 
French. Americans. 
French. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


One of the city superintendents writes the JourNaL : — 

‘* There are so many items of information which a superin- 
tendent wishes to obtain from other cities, and which requires a 
great deal of correspondence to secure fromall the cities, that 
I thought of the following : — 

‘*That superintendents wishing information from all the 
cities on any particular subject should make their request 
through your JourNAL, and that all superintendents, by common 
consent, should answer the inquiry ina column of the Journat 
designated for that purpose. 

‘** The following condition of affairs in our city suggested 
this note. In the discussion brought about by a resolution to 
appoint a committee to consider the advisability and practica- 
bility of adding another year to our grammar school course, I 
found it desirable and important to know the average age at 
which children in the several cities graduated from the gram- 
mar schools. This information I could not obtain from the 
reports. I find that most cities admit children to school at six 
years of age, and that the course of study provides for eight 
years’ instruction. Now, on paper, this would graduate pupils 
from the grammar schools at fourteen years of age. An inves- 
tigation in this and two other cities, where they have an eight 
year course, shows that this figure is a year and a fraction of a 


year below the actual average graduating age. It would be 
very convenient indeed if I could ask for this and other in- 
formation through the Journat and know that in an early num- 
ber I could read the answer from nearly every city in the 
United States and Canada.” 

In carrying out this plan the JourNnat inserts the question 
suggested by our correspondent : — 

What is the actual average age of pupils graduating from 
the grammar schools ? 

Will superintendents and principals please respond ? 
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ABOUT CHOCOLATE. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 


A few days ago I went through a great chocolate 
manufactory. My guide was very systematic in his 
efforts to enlighten my ignorance, and showed me 
first the huge pod of the chocolate bean. This varies 
in length from eight or nine inches to a little over a 
foot. Its diameter is half as much. Each pod con- 
tains fifty or sixty heans—the beans being about the 
size of ordinary almonds. 

Before they become the chocolate beans of com- 
meree, the seeds are cured by the natives, who, in 
some places, [ was informed, have regular “Yankee 
tricks” —throwing over them a certain red soil which 
adheres to them and gives them the warm tint which 
belongs rightfully only to beans of a superior quality. 


After being selected and cleaned, the seeds are 
roasted. ‘This is a very important process, for upon 
its being done properly depends the flavor of the 
chocolate. If the seeds are overdone, there is a bitter, 
harsh flavor, and if underdone, the flavor is not de- 
veloped. 

Next, the beans are placed in machinery which 
separates the “wheat from the chaff.” That is to 
say, the shells, which have become easily detachable. 
are, by the roasting, winnowed from the kernels, and 
fly through one series of outlets, while the kernels. 


crushed, fly through another. I was taken into the 


room where the shells were kaleidoscopically dancing 
about—a veritable, brown-hued snow storm. It was 
an exceedingly pretty and interesting sight. 

These shells are now ready for the market, and are 
at once placed in packages. They constitute the 
“cocoa nibs” of commerce. 

Now for the chocolate proper. 

The erushed particles are ground by complicated 
machinery until they become a homogeneous paste. 
One wonders, as he watches the liquid mass—in ap- 
pearance not unlike melted sealing wax—drip into 
the receiver, how solid beans can assume this form; 
but if he reflects that oil constitutes fifty per cent. of 
their weight, the mystery is explained. 

If a plain chocolate is desired, the paste, upon the 
addition of a flavoring extract, is poured into moulds 
for shaping, and after being cooled is wrapped for the 
market; if the sweetened article, pure sugar, pulver- 
ized, is added before the flavoring is put in. 

Inthe manufactureof powdered chocolate—*break- 
fast cocoa”—a portion of the oil is removed, and the 
g 
They are divided and sub-divided, until they can pass 
through a sieve having several thousand meshes to the 


vreatest possible fineness of the particles striven for. 


square inch. 

The last room I was taken into was where the wrap- 
ping and labeling was done. 1 was especially inter- 
ested in the machines which wrapped the little 
“penny-in-the-slot” pieces of chocolate their 
silver paper. 

“Click. clack. click, clack,” they went, and out came 
the shining bits destined to delight innumerable 
urchins’ hearts, and part them from their pennies. 


NOTES. 


Did you ever notice the figures on the bottom of the 


larger pieces of chocolate? They register the num- 


bers of the workmen who turn the paste into the 


moulds. 


are the workmen’s Nemesis. 


Did you ever notice the different colors of choco- 
late? They are, when the chocolate is pure, due, of 


course, to the different kinds of beans. 


How much chocolate a day do you suppose is turned 
out from a single one of the large machines in some 


of the great manufactories? About five tons. 


Do you know what “theobroma,” the first part of 
the scientific name of the chocolate plant, “Theo- 


broma Cacao,” means? Drink of the gods. 

Did you ever see a tree whose fruit springs directly 
from the trunk as well as from the branches? Such 
It is called a 
plant, although it is some thirteen feet in height. 


is the case with the chocolate plant. 


Do you know from what places the chocolate bean 
is principally obtained ? 


Java, and Africa. 


A BRYANT EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Essay: The Boyhood of Bryant. (See ‘* The Boys of My 
Boyhood.” St. Nicholas, December, 1876.) 
Recitation: Selections from ‘* October.” 


Aurumn: A Quoration Marcu. 

One girl represents a teacher. Two boys are visitors. Six pupils 
represent a class. The class is summoned by the teacher, who rings 
abell. Allsit or stand inline. Enter two visitors. 

Teacher. —Good afternoon, Dr. Blank and Mr. Nowon, we 
are all glad to see you. Be seated, gentlemen. We are just 
about to have a Bryant quotation contest. These six young 
ladies will acquit themselves with honor, I feel sure. We will 


first have a quotation from Bryant about the beauty of October . 


woods. 
First Pupil. — 
‘« Glorious are the woods in their latest gold and crimson, 
Yet our full-leaved willows are in their freshest green ; 
Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 
With the growths of summer, I never yet have seen.” 
First Visitor (taking off spectacles, applauding with cane). — 
Very good, very good. 
Like this kindly season. may life’s decline come o'er me ; 
Past is manhood’s summer, the frost months are here, 
Yet the genial airs and a »leasant sunshine left me 
Leaf and fruit and blossom to mark the closing year. 
— Bryant. 
Teacher (to second pupil). — You may give another quota- 
tion about the autumn from Bryant. 
Second Pupil. — 
‘* My ornaments are fruits; my garments leaves, 
Woven like cloth of gold and crimson dyed ; 
I do not boast the harvestings of sheaves ; 
0’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside.” 
Teacher. — Your quotation is from Longfellow; you will 
have to be seated. We will hear from the next pupil. 
Third Pupil. — 
Wind of the sunny south! Oh, still delay 
In the gay woods and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
Journeying, in long serenity, away. 
- Bryant. 
Second Visitor. — 
In such a bright, late quiet. would that I 
Might wear out life like thee, ’mid bowers and brooks. 
- Bryant, 


Should there be a defect in the form or 
weight of a piece, the numbers tell the tale. They 


From the northern part of 
South America, Ceylon, Guatemala, the West Indies, 


Teacher. —We will have another quotation from Bryant in 
regard to the autumn. 


Fourth Pupil. — 


‘* Gone hath the spring with all its flowers, 
And gone the summer’s pomp and show ; 
And autumn, in his leafless bowers, 
Is waiting for the winter's snow.” 


Teacher. — You will have to be seated. Your quotation is 
from Whittier. Next. 


Fifth Pupil. — 
‘** The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 
they bore, 
And sighs to fin] them in the wood and stream no more.” 


Teacher. — There are three slight mistakes in the quotation 
as you gave it. Let us hear the last quotation. 
Stxth Pupil. — 
When shrieked 
The bleak November winds, and smote the woods, 
And the brown fields were herbless, and the shades, 
That met above the merry rivulet, 
Were spoiled, I sought, I —— (pupil hesitates. ) 
Teacher.—Can you not think of the rest of this quotation 
from ‘“* A Masterpiece ” ? 
Pupil. — I have forgotten it. 
Teacher. — You may be seated. Gentlemen, my class appear 
somewhat forgetful and nervous to-day, and I have no doubt 
another time they would do much better. 


First Visitor (rising). —I wish to present each of these two 
pupils with acopy of Bryant's poems. I learn that your Eng- 
lish lessons have been most excellent during this term. Keep 
these books, read them and learn to love this great American 
poet. Good afternoon. (Shakes hands with the teacher, bows, 
and both visitors exit.) 

Teacher. — Remember Dr. Blank’s kindness and his words, 
and strive to emulate the noble traits in the poet Bryant’s life. 
Your aims, aspirations, and highest thoughts may be echoes 
from his. (Pupils bow and are seated.) 

Teacher.— We will now hear what Bryant said in regard to 
a late fall flower. 

A girl with blue gentians enters and recites : — 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 
Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

— Bryant. 

Essay: Bryant’s Literary Work. 

Quotations: (From a Bryant calendar.) By the school. 


A boy, dressed in rough, farmer’s clothes, enters sowing 
grain in the old-fashioned way. He passes across the platform 
several times, then stops, reciting : — 


At last the sower’s work is done, 
The seed is in it’s winter bed; 
Now let the dark brown mould be spread, 
To hide it from the sun, 
And leave it to the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air. 
The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that, from the cloudy hold 
Of winter, breathe the bitter cold, 
Stiffen to stone the mellow mould, 
Yet safe shall lie the wheat; 
Till out of heaven’s unmeasured blue 
Shall walk again the genial year, 
To wake with warmth and nurse with dew, 
The germs we lay to slumber here. 
— Bryant. 
Essay: Bryant’s Travels. 
Reading: ‘‘ Little People of the Snow.” (Arrange it in 
dialogue form.) 
Song: ‘The Death of the Flowers.” 
(Air: ‘* Good-Bye, My Lover, Good-Bye.” 
The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 
sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s tread ; 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy 
day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately sprang 
and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, yit the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 
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Take advice kindly. 


Vertical penmanship bids fair to revolutionize the 
“writing position.” 


Do not assume that all professional virtue is bound 
up in you, your theory, or your clique. 


Every teacher's desk should have a Bible, a diction- 
ary, and as many up-to-date reference books as can be 
secured, 


Teachers rebel if an educational journal indulges 
in many “don'ts.” They want good cheer and a pos- 
itive spirit. The teacher that is most 
irritated by a “don’t” is the one who irritates most 


with “don'ts.” 


So do pupils. 


It is openly asserted that teachers are the most 
given to whispering in public gatherings, notably in 
institutes and conventions, of any class of people. 
Isthistrue? They are the only people who treat sueh 
indulgence on the part of pupils as a sin. 


Never change an order once given unless you made 
a mistake in giving it. Few things so demoralize a 
school as instability on the part of the teacher. It 
shows her lack of confidence in herself, and that 
means want of respect on the part of pupils. 


Daniel R. Cameron of the Chicago school board 
well says: Though much is now done by the teachers 
and the schools, much more may be reasonably ex- 
pected when the teachers are better trained eduea- 
tionally, and are lifted to higher standards in 
scientific methods of instruction. It is assumed that 
in the ratio in which a system of schools is provided 
with teachers for their work who are well equipped 
by the study of edueational methods under the eom- 
petent supervision and instruction of men and 
women who stand for correct ideals and the philos- 
ophy of teaching, so will be the quality and efficieney 
of the means employed in the schoolroom for the in- 
struction of the children of the city. 


VERMONT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Unless better counsels prevail, the normal schools 
of Vermont are doomed. 
Inissioner was appointed by the legislature regarding 
them. The legislature meets this month, and the re- 
port is said to be in the hands of the governor. 
Theoretically, this commission was appointed for the 


Some two years ago, a com- 


sake of improving the normal schools; it was upon 
that basis that it was advocated, and legislation se- 
There were those, at the time, who believed 
the whole action hypocritical. It was openly asserted 
that the purpose was the destruction of the normal 
schools rather than the improvement thereof; and un- 


cured, 


less reports belie the commission, the worst eriticism 
of the opponents of such legislation is justified. 

Vermont has never made adequate provision for 
her department of education, either for the support 
of the office of state superintendent or for the normal 
schools. The best element in Vermont has declined 
to assert itself, and the most foolish pleas of economy 
have been put forth at critical times. The normal 
schools have never had the support they deserved; 
they have never stood upon the same foundation as 
schools of other states, but they have done good work. 
They have had good officials, who have secured results 
far bevond the expense incurred. 

When the commission was appointed, it was said 
that it would recommend adequate financial support, 
and lift the schools wholly out of the trammels of 
local interference. Instead of doing this, it is said to 
he prepared to report the abolition of these schools, 
which band of alumni, who will be 
robbed of the professional support and inspiration 
which always comes from an institution in which one 
has been educated. 


have a noble 


It seems incredible that in Vermont the penny-wise 
It ought not to be 
a question between the schools as they are and no 


pound-foolish policy can prevail. 


schools, but between no schools and schools such as 
Vermont deserves. 


WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS. 


“Tlarris was a man when he was a boy,” said one of 
his Yale classmates after Dr. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, had read his paper at the 
Bulfalo meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in July, 1896, 
the rest of us did. 


“He never studied or recited as 
Ile was a philosopher in every- 
thing. In mathematics, sciences, and languages he 
would astonish the professors as well as his classmates 
by delving into the causes of things, philosophizing 
about processes and phenomena when the professors 
would have been content with results in the one case 
and facts in the other.” 

Other Americans have written about philosophy, 
Dr. Harris was the first to write philosophy, and he re- 
mains almost the only American to philosophize in 
au masterly manner upon great educational themes. 

It matters not what the experience or condition 
which he meets, whether it be in sociology, economies, 
science, art, literature, history, or psychology, he 
thinks causes, and reasons as naturally as other men 
learn facts. It is high scholarship for a man to think 
ina foreign language. Most men must first translate 
into their own tongue and do their thinking there. 
Dr. Harris never translates philosophy into life, or 
life into philosophy, but thinks philosophy in life and 
life in philosophy. The ease with which he makes 
philosophy practical, and the practical philosophical, 
is simply amazing. Since the day of his appointment 
as commissioner of education he has impressed _presi- 
dent, cabinet officers, senators, and congressmen with 
the intensely practical view which he takes of every- 
thing. Not once has he been met with the charge 
that either he or his propositions were visionary. Tn 
agriculture, and in every other department of govern- 
mental administration, there is heard the charge of 
impracticability, but not once has it been laid at the 
door of the department of education. No appropria- 
tion has been reduced, no measure rejected on the 
ground of its being speculative. 


When Dr. Harris was the leading spirit in the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy, the journalists had no end 
of fun over the “abstruseness and dryness” of his 
lectures. It would not be easy to convince any of 
these listeners that there is any sense of humor, much 
less any of the quenchless fire of wit, ridicule, and sar- 
casm, in the man, and yet those who heard him at 
Richmond, Cleveland, and Jacksonville at the meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintendence in 1894-5.6 
know that there is not only no educator in America 
who can stand before him, but that all of them com- 
bined cannot. The following reprint from the 
Journal of Education, March 8, 1894, is a vivid pic- 
ture of the mastery of Dr. Harris over his subject and 


associates:— 


THE HARRIS-MAXWELL INCIDENT. 


There has never been anything in the history of the depart- 
ment to compare with the brilliant Harris-Maxwell incident. 
If any one has had a lingering suspicion that Commissioner W. 
T. Harris is not the ripest scholar, the clearest thinker, the 
best historian, the most ready debater, the most merciless 
good-natured opponent, it must have been dissipated at Rich- 
mond. In the language of Judge Draper at the banquet, Dr. 
Harris played the role of a Dahomey village chieftain and 
danced with ghoulish glee over the prostrate form of his friend 
Maxwell, and Maxwell declared that that was a true-to-life pic- 
ture of the way he viewed it. 

Dr. Harris had treated the department to one of the grandest 
philosophical papers that it has ever enjoyed, in the course of 
which he took occasion to enthrone Greek and Latin. Mr. 
Maxwell, in his discussion of* the question, innocently at- 
tempted to play the Hawaiian act and re-enthrone the Teuton 
queen. Sometime after, the department by formal vote in- 
vited Dr. Harris to occupy the closing half hour of the session. 
He was at his best, and so was the audience. He began his 
hilarious dance over the prostrate form of him who had played 
the re-enthronement act. It was not only irresistibly amusing, 
but it was every-way classic humor. It was wholly good 
natured. There was not the shadow of a suspicion of vicious- 
ness in it; pure classic mischief, with an educational purpose, 
—that was all. To report it is impossible. Every point that 
Mr. Maxwell had innocently presented merely furnished color- 
ing for the vivifying of the historic painting by Dr. Harris. 
The audience was more convulsed than it has been before in 
its history. Not even Mr. Marble’s Brooklyn speech two years 
ago approached this. 

When Dr. Harris was through, Mr. Marble, in his inimitable 
manner, coolly moved that Mr. Maxwell be invited to ask Dr. 
Harris another question. But Mr. Maxwell was silent, im- 
pressively silent. Judge Draper, who sat behind him, nudged 
him repeatedly, and said so as to be heard far and near, ‘ Get 
up, Maxwell, get up. Ask him another question.” 

To this Mr. Maxwell replied, ‘‘ Get up yourself.” 

“Oh, I have a wife and children at home,” replied the judge. 

The most vivid imagination cannot portray the condition of 
that audience of dignitaries. It was half past five, long after 
the hour of adjournment, and yet no one would go so long as 
there was a possibility of getting another of Dr. Harris’ bril- 
liant flashes. The best of it was that there was no ‘ bad 
blood.” There was not the slightest tinge of bitterness in a 
single word of Dr. Harris or in the wild cheering of the 
audience. 


William ‘T. Harris is a philosopher by nature, a 
genius in the art of thinking, as is Tesla in inventive 
discovery,or Holmes in versifying. Like all geniuses, 
he sits at the feet of masters. Because he is the best 
educational thinker in philosophic phrase of his age, 
he is the best student of Hegel and of the other 
masters. At the age of twenty-five he began the 
earnest study of Hegel with a purpose to give twenty 
years to the mastery of one phase of Hegel’s work, and 
as a matter of fact he worked upon it for thirty years 
before he published.* At the age of thirty-two he be- 
gan the publication of the “Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy,” the one great philosophical journal that 
this country has produced. 

Mr. Harris was not impressed with the adaptability 
of college instruction to his cast of mind. He said 
little regarding it, did his work well while he re- 
mained, but after two years and a half of study he ac- 
cepted a position as teacher in a St. Louis grammar 
It seems incredible that William 'T. Harris 
should have been a grade teacher, but such he was at 
twenty-two years of age. Success in class work led 
to his promotion to the principalship, in due time to 
the assistant superintendency, and ten years from the 
day he began teaching he became superintendent of 


Hegel’s Logic.” 


school. 
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ihe city schools. When he entered upon this latter 
otlice, in 1867, the city had 17,000 pupils, and when 
ie left it in 1880 there were 55,000. If there is an- 
other instance on record of a man’s rising from a 
rade teacher through the principalship and the as- 
.istant superintendency to the head of the system in 
ion years, and that without the aid of political forces, 
i has not been recorded. Ten years from the day he 
left an unfinished college course to teach his first class 
he was at the head of the school system of what was 
ihen the largest city west of the Alleghanies. 

Soon after he went to St. Louis he began writing 
and speaking upon philosophy. * While he was a grade 
ieacher he was reading Ilegel and gathering thought- 
(ul people about him for the study of logic and phi- 
lusophy. The year that he assumed the responsible 
duties of supervision he launched his “Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy.” In the thirteen years that 
he was superintendent he wrote the onlyschool reports 
that vie with Horace Mann’s, and these have a higher 
market value to-daythan those of Mr. Mann. In 1878 
the Parisian government,onthestrengthof hisreports, 
tendered him the honorary title, “Officier de ’Acad- 
cmie,” signifying “officer of the educational system 
of France.” In 1889 the French government gave 
him the highest honorary professional degree ever con- 
ferred, “Officier de ’ Instruction Publique.” 

In 1880, at the age of forty-five, he resigned the 
superintendency of schools in St. Louis to devote him- 
self to the closer study of philosophy and the problems 
of education. His failing health necessitated the 
surrender of the salaried position of the strictly 
scholarly and professional work, and he did not hesi- 
tate. He preferred scholarship to salary. The 
public-spirited citizens were so appreciative of the 
honor he conferred upon the city by his long service 
that they raised, without effort, $1,500, presenting 
him a purse of $1,000 and a gold medal which cost 
$500. 

One of the wealthiest men of that city went 
abroad armed with credentials from highest govern- 
ment officials. When he reached Germany all the 
men whom he cared to meet, when they knew he was 
from St. Louis, exclaimed, “Then you know Harris!” 
Seeing the familiarity with his writings and enthu- 
siasm over him, he claimed acquaintance, and upon 
his return sought an early introduction to “the only 
American whom it is worth one’s while to know while 
in Germany.” 

Dr. Harris was born in North Killingly, Connec- 
ticut, September 10, 1835. After the ordinary com- 
inon school course he went to Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and thence to Yale, where he spent two years 
and a half in the class of 58. Yale gave him the de- 
sree of A. M. in 1869, and the University of Missouri 
that of LL. D. in 1870. He has spent much time in 
travel and study abroad. He reads several modern 
languages fluently, and is a thorough master of Latin 
and Greek. In 1866 he founded the Philosophie So- 
ciety of St. Louis; in 1875 was president of the 
National Edueational Association, and for twenty 
years has been an officer of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. THe was assistant editor of “Johnson’s En- 
cyclopaedia,” and joint author of “Appleton’s School 
Readers.” He has recently published “Hegel’s 
Logie,” and “The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia.” 

Dr. Harris has done great service to the cause of 
education in the editing of “The International Educa- 
tion Series,” published by the Appletons, of which 
-eries thirty-four volumes have already appeared,— 
the only series of the kind ever published in any lan- 
xuage. His introductions to these volumes are 
among the educational gems of the world. Many of 
them, most of them, are well worth the price of the 
hook. In these, he has clearly, concisely, forcibly 
treated every modern educational question. No one 
in any age or country has rendered a similar service to 
the cause of education. His “Report of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen,” prepared for the department of super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, 
is the one masterpiece in English upon the courses of 
study in the schools. It is as practical as the multi- 


plication table, as philosophical as Hegel, as wise as 
the sayings of Franklin. 

But Dr. Harris is destined to live in history from 
the service rendered the cause of education the world 
over as United States commissioner of education. 
Hlis reports are beyond any similar documents ever 
issued in this or any other country. This work will 
stand for all time, and has already given great value 
to the complete set of the “Reports of the Bureau of 
Education,” which have appeared regularly since 
1870. His republishing in these the most valuable 
sections of his St. Louis reports has added materially 
to their value. Already his works rival the publications 
of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, and no one else 
this side the sea has as yet begun the issue of any 
works, official or private, that can by any stretch of 
the imagination come into the same class as those of 
Mann, Barnard, and Harris. Rarely has any nation 
been so wise or so fortunate as to have its greatest edu- 
cator at the head of its department of public instrue- 
tion, and there is every reason to believe that he will 
remain in this position as long as he is able to serve 
the public. He voted against Benjamin Harrison in 
1888, and, as president, Mr. Harrison appointed him 
commissioner of education. He voted against Grover 
Cleveland in-1892, and, as president, he re-appointed 
him. It is inconceivable that any president should 
supplant him or that any educator would accept the 
appointment if Dr. Harris would remain. 
eration is fortunate in having as the educational head 
of the government a man wise as a statesman, scholarly 
asa master, brilliant in an emergency as a genius. 
‘Teachers and superintendents are fortunate in having 
this leader, devoted to their interests, a constant at- 
tendant upon their conventions, accessible ever to all 
friends of education, however humble. To know him 
is an honor, to forward his plans is a privilege. 


This gen- 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

There is not much use in studying the returns of 
the elections in Florida and Georgia for i!/Juminatien 
upon the prospects next month, because in both states 
the conditions were entirely different from those 
which will govern the November result. In Florida, 
national issues were waived by the action of the state 
convention in leaving the question of the currency to 
the national convention. Gold Democrats and silver 
Democrats voted together for state officers, while the 
Populists as well as the Republicans had a ticket of 
their own. Comparisons are put further out of the 
question by the fact that four years ago the.Republi- 
cans did not have any ticket in the field. In Georgia, 
the situation was even more complicated, for there 
the Democrats and Populists, who are expected to co- 
operate next month, contested with some bitterness 
for the state offices, while the Republicans put out no 
ticket, but voted largely with the Populists. Party 
committees may discover in contests conducted under 
such conditions something with a bearing upon the 
prospects of candidates next month, but to the aver- 
age citizen, the task is a difficult one. This is the last 
year, by the way, that Florida votes as an October 
state; a constitutional amendment, just adopted, 
shifts the date to November. 

* * * 

Speaking of constitutional provisions, there is one 
in Georgia which might make the vote of that state 
interesting, if the general result next month should be 
close. Georgia is the one remaining state which re- 
quires that an electoral ticket shall receive a majority 
of the total vote, in order to an election. When no 
ticket receives a majority, it becomes the duty of the 
legislature to elect. Next month, the Bryan emo- 
crats, the National Democrats, the Republicans, and 
the Populists will all have electoral tickets in the 
field. Four years ago, the Democrats polled not a 
great deal more than half of the total vote. This 
year, allowing for the defection of the National 
Democrats, it may easily happen that they will fail to 
poll a majority. In that case, the legislature will 
elect; but the Democrats are so strong there that it 


does not seem probable that they will have serious 
difficulty, in spite of the quarrel over the second 


place on the ticket. 
* * * 


Two belated letters of acceptance found their way 
to the public last week. One was Mr. Bryan’s, briefly 
accepting the nomination tendered him by the Popu- 
lists, and expressly commending their patriotism in 
going outside their own ranks to support a candidate 
already nominated by the Democratic and_ silver 
parties. ‘I'he other was Mr. Sewall’s, formally accept- 
ing the Democratic nomination for vice-president, 
and avowing convictions on the currency and other 
questions fully in line with those expressed by the 
party at Chicago and by Mr. Bryan in his speeches. 
A forecast of Mr. Watson’s letter accepting the Popu- 
list nomination for vice-president has been printed, 
and the entire letter will doubtless be before the pub- 
lic before these words are printed. Mr. Watson has a 
Vivacious way of expressing himself which will secure 
readers even for a document usually so perfunctory as 
a letter of acceptance. The giving-out of these 
letters sets at rest the rumors that one or the other of 
the candidates for vice-president would withdraw, in 
order better to concentrate the free silver vote. 

* * 

The small cruiser Bancroft is somewhere in the 
Mediterranean, headed toward Smyrna, but it is al- 
ready announced that the Turkish government re- 
news its refusal of last January to allow her to pass the 
Dardanelles. The reason assigned is the old one, that 
the passage of the straits by vessels of war is restricted 
to the signatories of the treaty of Berlin, and that as 
the United States was not one of the Powers signing 
that treaty, the entrance of the Bancroft, for use as a 
despatch boat, cannot be permitted. But now, as be- 
fore, it is Russia that actually refuses, and the Porte is 
simply her mouthpiece. If the refusal is persisted 
in, it means that in the event of an upheaval at Con- 
stantinople, such as is possible any day, the American 
ininister and the American residents must be de- 
pendent on what the representatives of other Powers 


ean do for them. 
* 


In this connection, it is interesting to notice that 
Lord Rosebery, in resigning the leadership of the 
Liberal party, gives as his reason the difference of 
opinion which exists between himself and Mr. Glad- 
stone regarding the duty of England in the present 
crisis. Mr. Gladstone believes that England not onty 
has the right to take independent action in coercing 
the Porte, but that it is her duty to do so. Lord Rose- 
bery is of the opinion that England cannot make any 
movement of the kind without precipitating a Kuro- 
pean war. Whatever may be thought of these differ- 
ent views, Lord Rosebery’s retirement from leadership 
will not be very widely deplored. He has not been a 
conspicuous success; and his racing proclivities have 
scandalized a considerable portion of the natural fol- 
lowing of the Liberal party. Another leader is wait- 
ing in the person of Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
who excels Lord Rosebery both in courage and ability. 

* * 

The ranks of contemporary English men of letters, 
by no means over full, suffered a double loss last week 
by the death of William Morris and George du 
Maurier. Mr. Morris has not written a great dea! of 
late years, and his socialistic and other vagaries of 
thought had somewhat clouded his earlier reputation, 
but he wrote verse of rare grace and sweetness, and 
his longest and most sustained work, “The Earthly 
Paradise,” although its prevaihng note was, as the 
poet intimated, that of “one born out of due time,” 
will not soon perish. As for Du Maurier, he won his 
place in literature late in life, though before that his 
place in illustrative art was secure. The extraor- 
dinary popularity of his work, especially in “Trilby,” 
surprised no one more than the author himself. His 
death, hastened, according to some statements, by the 
excitements attendant on his success, occurred just 
after he had finished his latest work of fiction, “The 
Martian.” That serial, therefore, as it unfolds itself 
through the pages of Harper’s Magazine, will have an 
unusual and melancholy interest. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{ Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


A STRIKING FALLACY. 


Among the choice and mighty interesting gleanings on the 
first page of the Journa, October 1, is the following : — 

“ James Blackwood corresponded with George Eliot a long 
time before he knew she was a woman.” 

Is it not fallacious to say that it was ‘‘ a long time before he 
knew that she was a woman’’? Would it not have been better 
to say that it *‘ was a long time before he knew that his corre- 
spondent was a woman”? R. L. P., Boston. 


——— 1) 


QUESTION IN PHYSICS. 


I propose a question for some of the young students of 
physics among your readers. Suppose a steel cylinder con- 
taining one cubic foot of water, which permits connection of 
its interior with the outer air, weighs ten pounds. Would it 
weigh more if filled with compressed air, and if so, how much 
more would it weigh when, say, fifty additional cubic feet of 
air have been compressed into it ? ©. Bs dB. 


AFRICA AS A GOLD FIELD. 


It looks as if the United States would have to take second 
place in the matter of gold production. The yield in Africa 
this year will reach not less than $50,000,000, and it is a yield 
which, for some years to come, is more likely to increase than 
diminish. One peculiarity of the South African gold is that 
it is taken from the sedimentary rocks, and the processes have 
been so much improved, that less than ten per cent. of the 
metal is lost, instead of about fifty per cent. ten years ago. 
Science and ingenuity are doing much to increase the gold 
supply, but the market for the product is not likely to become 
glutted. 


THE “HOW.” 


Editor Journal: Thave been anxiously waiting for Presi- 
dent Eliot, or some one else, to read a lesson, or several lessons, 
to the teachers of high schools on good teaching. There is 
much said about the what and the when, and it seems to me 
that the ‘‘how” should receive very positive attention. No 
doubt there are schools that are an inspiration to every pupil 
who enters them, but my observation is that it is not the rule, 
by any sort of means. Is it not a fact that a great many classes 
in a majority of the schools named are waiting for some strip- 
ling to get experience ? 

A great deal is said about overwork in our high schools, and 
of poor preparation in the grammar schools, when the fact is, 
the weakest, poorest, most indifferent schools in point of real 
teaching are the high schools and some colleges. ©. P. Q. 


UTILITY OF DRAWING. 


Here are fifty classes of workers in whose occupations a 
knowledge of drawing is of special advantage, and in many 
cases an absolute necessity :— 


Architects, Iron-workers, 
Artists, Landscape gardeners, 
Astronomers, Lecturers, 
Boat-builders, Lithographers, 
Boilermakers, Machinery mnfrs., 
Bookbinders, Mag and chart-makers, 
Botanists, Mechanics, 
Carpenters, Military officers, 
Carriage manufacturers, Mining engineers, 
Chemists, Model-makers, 

Civil engineers, Navigators, 
Clock-makers, Opticians, 
Contractors, Patent solicitors, 
Decorators, Pattern-makers, 
Designers, Physicists, 
Dressmakers, Publishers, 

Electrical engineers, Reporters, 
Engine-builders, Sculptors, 


Engravers, 
Farm imp. mnfrs., 
Fashion-plate makers, 


Shoe manufacturers, 
Sign painters, 
Silverware mnfrs., 


Furniture mnfrs., Steamfitters, 
Hydraulic engineers, Stonecutters, 
Illustrators, Surveyors, 
Inventors, Tailors. 


— Moderator. 


THE OLD HORN SCHOOLBOOK. 


The modern world’s pace is in no way more strikingly shown 
than in the contrast between the educational facilities of to-day 
and those of even the last century. It is not very long since 
the horn book was the only means of instructing children to 
read, yet the latter-day deluge of books and papers has swept 
away almost the tradition, and it has been with difficulty that 
an English antiquary, Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, has collected 
materials for a‘ History of the Horn Book.” 


The horn book, 


or tablet, seems to have originated with some tired scribe, who 
sought to preserve his parchment by fastening it to a slab of 
wood and covering it with horn. The earliest record of horn 
books found is 1450, at which time they were printed in black 
letter, although this was changed to Roman soon after the in- 
troduction of the latter in 1457. The first horn books con- 
tained only the alphabet, which was sometimes written and 
sometimes carved in the wood. Devotional booklets for chil- 
dren, opening with A B C, followed, the earliest examples be- 


ing in Latin and emanating from the Church of Rome. The 
horn book in English appeared about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Horn books finally went out of use near. the beginning 
of the present century, a large wholesale dealer being quoted 
as having received his last order about 1799, the previous sales 
of himself and his business predecessors having been several 
million horn books in sixty years. The British museum con- 
tains but three horn books —one not genuine — and Mr. Tuer 
has been able to learn of only about 150. The horn book 
until lately in the Bateman museum, Youlgrave, Derbyshire, 
was sold for $325, its original cost having been one penny. — 
Transcript. 


0 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL BOY. 


[The following picture of a German school boy is from the 
London Telegraph : —| 


* Year after year gymnasiums, high schools, and universities 
send out into the world, there to look for a living, multitudes 
of overwrought youths, teeming with instruction which has 
unfitted them for bread earning by the practice of any purely 
mechanical craft or petty trade, and has imbued them with 
many of the tastes and sympathies that can only be productive 
of happiness or even enjoyment to those who are enabled to 
take their stand and maintain it in one of the upper social 
spheres. These youths have been ‘‘put through the mill” 
with a severity of which the British public schoolboy and uni- 
versity ‘‘man’’ have not an even approximate notion. 

School life is entirely devoid of the element of play. Games, 
such as those which constitute an important feature of our 
educational curriculum, and are specifically associative in 
character, are unknown to the boys who attend German gym- 
nasiums and Realschulen. All these establishments are in the 
nature of day schools. They do not take in boarders. No 
leisure moment of the scholar’s life is spent within their pre- 
cincts; consequently no playgrounds are attached to them, and 
they are exclusively utilized for study. There is no such 
thing as cricket or football, rowing or paper chasing at a Ger- 
man school; nor, were those or any other open-air sports 
tolerated by the management of any educational institution, 
would there be any time for indulgence in them. 

It may be said of the average German school boy that, during 
the seven years or so which he passes in working his way up 
from ‘‘ sexta” to ‘‘prima,’’ his Jabors never cease save during 
meal times and sleeping hours, and are only lightened to a cer- 
tain extent by his annual summer vacation, which, however, is 
abundantly fraught with tasks calling for careful fulfillment 
ere he returns to the regular routine of school life. This 
routine begins at 8 a.m., and lasts, with an interval for neces- 
sary refreshment, until a late hour of the afternoon. Should 
the ‘‘ gymnasiast” happen to reside at any considerable distance 
from his school, he is compelled to rise at 6 or a little after in 
order to dress, get his breakfast, cast a glance at his lesson 
books and exercises, and reach the gymnasium in time to -avert 
an imposition for unpunctuality. 

When he returns home at the end of school hours, he carries 
with him a quantity of work, the adequate preparation of which 
for submission to his teachers next morning will occupy him 
until 10 p.m. if he be a qnick student, and probably until mid- 
night if he be a slow one. For healthful recreation— nay, for 
absolute rest—he has not had five minutes at his disposal 
throughout the working day. Week in, week out, excepting 
on Sundays, with him it is toil and trudge, toil and trudge. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. By Laurence 
Hutton. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1. 
This is not a large book, but it is handsomely printe:| 

and bound, beautifully illustrated, and full of interesting 

reading matter for men of letters and lovers of art. Ii 

describes at length the houses or places in the “Queen of 

the Adriatic” which have been identified with men anid 
women famous in literature. The Council Chamber of 

Doges, in Othello’s Time, The Othello House, The House 

of Petrarch, The Characteristic Canal, Byron’s Palace. 

The Rialto Bridge, as Shylock Knew It, Entrance to the 

Merceria, Goldoni’s Staircase, Goldoni’s Statue, Byron's 

Study in the Armenian Monastery, The “Noah Corner” of 

the Doges’ Palace, and The House in Which Browning 

Died. Many a pleasant anecdote and story is interwoven 

into the descriptive and historical passages. The reader 

will enjoy especially the author’s description of Mrs. 

Browning and her husband, James Fenimore Cooper, th¢ 

creator of “Leather Stocking,’ Disraeli, Dickens, How- 

ells, Lowell, Petrarch, Eugene Schuyler, Charles Dudley 

Warner, and Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. By J. Y. Bergen, Jr. Bos. 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 320 pp. 

The author is an exceptionally strong teacher, suc- 
cessful in the high sense, and he has long written with 
skill and adaptation to school needs. This book is reall) 
the expansion of the notes from which botany has long 
been taught for six months of each year to the entering 
class of the English high school, Boston, although the 
author has been assisted in many ways by many emi- 
nent authorities in botanical science. To attempt any 
description of the book from which the non-essentials 
have been winnowed and the essentials magnifie1 would 
require more skill and space than the hour commands. 
It is all that could be expected of a work presenting the 
elements at their best. 

By Mary E. Mann, author of “In 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 


SUSANNA. A novel. 
Summer Shade.” 
352 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a story illustrating some phases of English life, 
and applies as well to the life of other civilized nations. 
It reveals the devout but acid character of some professed 
Christians, and the cold and bigoted treatment of some 
rectors, and also the trials, struggles, and dangers of 
artless, orphan daughters, left homeless and penniless 
to shift for themselves in this cold and selfish world. 
Meanness and false pride are portrayed in glowing style 
by our author, and many pathetic scenes are drawn with 
great skill on pages 73--77, 87--91, and 139--140. This 
volume has many attractive features. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS. Selections from the history of 
Alexander the Great. By Quintus Curtius Rufus. 
Edited for the use of schools. By Willard Hum- 
phreys, Ph. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 208 pp. Price, 
55 cents. 

This volume is one of a series of classical text-books, 
of acknowledged merit, edited by well-known scholars 
and teachers. The points which test its excellence are, 
first, the approved text of the author is accurately edited 
and attractively printed. Second, the introduction gives 
the pupil all known and desired information in regard to 
the author and subject of the history. Third, the notes 
explanatory of the text and those borrowed from the 
classical dictionary are such as furnish the pupil reason- 
able help and encouragement, but are not so full as to 
prevent the necessity of diligence and hard study in pre- 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPMPANY 


NEWEST 


Eclectic School Readings 


BOOKS 


Lane's Stories for Children ‘ .25 Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East . 
Baldwin’s Fairy Storiesand Fables . 35 Eggleston’s Stories of American Life and Adventure . 
Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans for Little Guerber’s Story of Greece . ‘ .  .60 
Americans. ‘ ‘ | Robinson Crusoe, Edited by Kate Stevens . ‘ 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories ‘ Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold ‘ 
Eclectic English Classics— Lutes: Additions : 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin .35 Southey’s Life of Nelson ‘ § 
Tennyson’s Princess . Burke’s Conciliation with the American Colonies 20 
Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII,and XXIV, .20 Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 20 
Baskerville and Sewell’s English Grammar . . § .go ‘Spencerian Vertical Penmanship 
Quackenbos’s Practical Rhetoric . . . . . 1.00 Shorter Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per doz. . a a 72 
Brander Matthews’s Study of American Literature, 1.00 Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 6, per doz. . 96 
American Spelling Blank. Vertical Writing. Per doz . . . $8 .60. 
Natural Course in [lusic 
Primer and First Reader, each . . $ 30 Fifth Reader , $ 50 


Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, each 
White's School Algebra, $1.00 


Modern German Texts— Latest Additions: 


Halleck’s Psychology, $1.25 


Natural Music Charts, Series A, B,C, D, E, F, and G, ea. * 4.00 
Guerber’s Legends of the Middle Ages, $1.50 


Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli (Spanhoofd)  .$ .25 Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer (Sihler) . 
Arnold’s Ein Regentag auf dem Lande (Kern) ‘ Ga 
Modern French Texts 
Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Part I ; 7 .% .60 Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre (Healy) ‘ . $.30 
Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, Part I]. « Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet (Syms) 
Syms’s Second Year in French ‘ $1.00. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 
leading Text- Books of America 


now in use are unsatisfactory, correspond with us. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 


Besides the above, the American Book Company publishes the 


books that are adapted to every grade and kind of school, public 
private, city and country. It offers the largest variety of the ré ay > aoe 


best books at the lowest prices. If books 
We can help you. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
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paring the lesson. Fourth, the vocabulary is adapted to 
the text, and sufficiently full to enable the pupil to render 
an accurate and clear translation. Fifth, the Latin 
synonyms of words occurring in the text given at the foot 
of each page, and the word-groups after the vocabulary 
are valuable features of the work. The book will be wel- 
comed by both teachers and pupils. 


CHILD OBSERVATIONS. First Series. Imitation and 
Allied Activities. Made by students of Worcester 


(Mass.) state normal school. Kdited by Ellen M. 
Haskell. Introduction by E. H. Russell. Boston: D. 


C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 207 pp. Price, $1.50. 

School men have for some time been asking for the 
publication of the results of observations of the Wor- 
cester students. It is ten years since the educational 
leaders began to hear of the zeal of these students under 
the inspiration of Frincipal Russell, who was inspired 
to undertake it by President G. Stanley Hall, to whom 
America is almost solely indebted for the beginnings of 
child study. The students while in school made the 
observations; wher they enrolled in the larger list of 
the graduates’ association they contributed the funds 
from which this volume was published, and from the 
receipts of the sale of this volume, when sufficient, a sec- 
ond, on “Knowledge as Gained through Association,” will 
be issued. Principal Russell avails himself of the 
modern term now so freely applied to all kinds of re- 
sults attained by using hitherto waste material, and pro- 
nounces the conclusions a “by-product” of the process 
of education. The first and best result of the Worcester 
work is the enthusiasm awakened for life and sympathy 
with children, and the great mission of this book is to 
transfer to others this same ardent appreciation of 
every act and word of the child in normal and abnormal! 
activity. This volume represents less than one-twenti- 
eth of the observations already made at Worcester. The 
method adopted by Mr. Russell is what is termed the 
“aimless study of children.” Not that the study itself 
is aimless, but, as Mr. Russell himself says, the observa- 
tions have not been restricted or directed to particular 
traits or problems of childhood, have not aimed at a 
scientific study of children, but are an attempt merely to 
bring future teachers into closer and more sympathetic 
relations with children as individuals. 

The method adopted is pre-eminently simple, adapt- 
able to the capacity and opportunities of even youthful 
observers. Mr. Russell insists that observers ought not 
to pose as scientists, but to keep ever in mind the fact 
that they are seeking greater sympathy with children. 
He discourages all attempts to theorize by those who are 
professionally immature. He believes facts of vastly 
more importance than theories in this new work. He 
makes much of Huxley's position, that ‘tthe way to sci- 


and stole the hearts of many admiring suitors. After 
a few years she decided to visit her old home. She was 
no longer a peasant girl, but a brilliant star. Hans, 
though a fine character and scholar, was still a peasant. 
He still loved her, but Ulrica, lured by fame, could no 
longer cherish love for him, and the engagement was 
broken. A skating party was gathered upon a neigh- 
boring lake. Hans and Ulrica were among them. The 
ice broke and Ulrica, with several others, went under. 
Fans came to the rescue, caught and saved her, but, in 
doing this, he lost his own life. After many days, on 
recovering, Ulrica called anxiously for Hans, and when 
told that he was dead and had died to save her life, all 
her old love for him returned, and the fame she had 
enjoyed was forgotten. 

THE CARE AND CULTURE OF MEN. By David Starr 
Jordan. San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Com- 
pany. 267 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The volume of occasional addresses written by Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford contains a large proportion of 
the best of his thinking upon the broader phases of cul- 
ture and of education, during the past ten years, when he 
has had a recognized place among the strongest of 
American college men. The reader misses, of necessity, 
the special inspiration of a commencement or other 
academic function, and President Jordan might well 
have pruned, for the general reader, many phrases which 
are evidently intended for those who first heard the 
address. But the volume is full of suggestive thought, 
und nearly every page has its telling expression or care- 
fully-chosen phrase, inspiring meditation or action. 
Throughout, the volume is a plea for higher ideals and 
more careful work, for education in the broadest and 
richest sense, for the truest culture and the manhood and 
womanhood which is implied therein. President Jor- 
dun’s ideal embraces the fullest combination of all that 
is best in Eastern culture and in Western strength of 
character and broad individuality, in the realization of 
which lies the hope of American civilization. 


Frank H. Converse. 
Cloth. 


THE LOST GOLD MINE. By 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
354 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This 1s a wide-awake, attra:tive-to-boys story. It is 
a book of adventure, and healthful in its conclusions, and 
probably in its inspirations. To begin it is to finish it, 
ard while parents could wish their boys did not crave 
wild Western adventure, they should be thankful that 
there are some authors, like Converse, who can write of 
the activities without indecency. 

AMERICA AND EUROPE. A Study of International 
Relations. By David A. Wells. The United States 


of Cape St. Vincent, the battle of the Nile, the battle of 

Copenhagen, and the battle of Trafalgar. These are of 

great value to the student. 

Milton’s “Paradise Lost” (Books I. and II.) will prove 
a valuable aid to the student of this great epic poem of 
English Puritanism and Protestant Christianity. The 
editor’s aim is to mark the literary aspect of the poem. 
He has given a sketch of the life of Milton, but dwells at 
length upon the poem—its relation to the author’s other 
work, and the relation of the first two books to the whole 
action. The editor’s notes in this volume are especially 
valuable and helpful. 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. By Thomas Hardy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 480 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This ‘‘Comedy in Chapters” is the work of a master. 

Its characters are well chosen, and its style is well 

adapted to illustrate the amusing side of human life. 

HEART SONGS. By Rachel B. MeMullin. Worcester: 
By the author. Cloth. 48 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Mrs. McMullin has collected from her miscellaneous 
poems that have appeared from time to time in the 
periodicals, and publishes eighteen of them in attractive 
form. They are rural, domestic, patriotic, and religious 
in their character. 


“In Childland Straying,’” by Carrie Shaw Rice, 
is a dainty volume of verses well suited for recitation 
in school. The author’s portrait forms the frontispiece 
of the book, which is dedicated to her pupil-friends in 
the Tacoma schools. 6% x 8. 70 pp. Tacoma, Wash- 
ington: Vaughan & Morrill Printing Company. 


“La Princesse de Cleves,” by Mme. de La Fayette, 
edited, with introduction -and notes, by Benjamin Sledd 
and Hendren Gorrell, professors in Wake Forest College, 
is issued by Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston. This romance 
charms by its delightful style, its faithful delineation of 
chraracter, and its earnestness of moral purpose. Price, 
70 cents. 


Oliver Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of Wakefield” contains 
a complete biography of Goldsmith, presenting a clear 
and just view of the man and the author, and the merits 
of his great work, ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield.”” The stu- 
dent who has studied this work carefully will have an 
increase of power, of literary appreciation, and will profit 
by the perfection of colloquial ease and readiness of 
Goldsmith’s style. The editors have rendered a valu- 
able service to secondary schools, and the publishers 
deserve much credit for their superior mechanical work 
in the issue of this series. 


William L. Mason, principal of the Metropolitan school 


ence lies through common knowledge,” and his mission 


and Great Britain. By Edward J. Phelps. The Mon- of shorthand, New York City, has prepared ‘“Phono- 


\ut the springs that’ feed it are mostly beyond our 
horizon. We cannot begin at their sources, because we 
do not know them. We need to know much more of 
what there is'in children before we are ready to attack 
the questions,—how much there is, and how it came 
there.” 


LINKS IN A LONG CHAIN—FROM WORMS TO BIRDS. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell. Science Ladder Series. New 
York: Thomas. Whittaker. Cloth. Illustrated. 180 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

MAMMALS OF LAND AND SEA. By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 
Science Ladder Series. New York: Thomas Whitta- 
ker. Cloth. Illustrated. 190 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
The educational world is at last manifesting its ap- 

preciation of the fact that child interest is naturally in 
animals rather than in flowers, in activity rather than in 
beauty. This tendency of childhood has not been ap- 
parent from the fact that the colors of flowers early and 
always attract, but it is now recognized that the curiosity 
to know of the habits, movements, and characteristics 
of animals is quite distinct from the desire to have de- 
scriptions of plants. To what extent this is true in uni- 
versality and intensity is yet to be learned, but of the 
generaitruth there is littlequestion. These two numbers 
of this series are well gotten up. In the “Links in a 
Lung Chain” there are eighty illustrations and descrip- 
tions of worms and their mode of life, centipedes, scor- 
pions, mites, and spiders, up through the wingless, two- 
winged, equal and different winged insects, up to birds of 
all kinds. The “Mammals of Land aud Sea’ has 
seventy-seven illustrations, with descriptions of the 
Various egg-laying, pouched, toothless, siren-like, meat- 
eating, even-toed, odd-toed, gnawing, insect-eating mam- 
mals, up to the monkeys and apes. This series is too 
‘yclopaedic to be used for supplementary reading, unless 
the reading lessons be brief and the talk regarding them 
be quite extended. The special merit is the absence of 
most technical terms, the elimination of many cumber- 
some facts, and the direct, simple style of stating what 
the child will most care for. 


THE LURE OF FAME. By Olive Holland. New York: 

New Amsterdam Company. 245 pp. 

\n admirably written story, designed to illustrate the 
lure of fame that deceives and misleads. The scene is 
laid in Norway. Eric Probst, a well-educated young 
nian, overwhelmed by the bitterness of a great sorrow, 
scught a home in a tiny village among the hills. The 
simple-hearted people received him kindly, and soon em- 
ployed him to teach their children, and when their aged 
minister died, elected him as their pastor. About this 
(‘me two children were born in this neighborhood, Hans 
Oslen and Ulrica Brun. The boy was two years older 
‘han the girl, but they soon became schoolmates and 

vers. Later, this love led to an engagement. It was 
soon discovered that Ulrica possessed wonderful musi- 
‘al ability, An English musician persuaded her to go 


'o Milan to be trained, assuring her that she would gain 
‘ame and wealth. She did become famous as 4 singer, 


day by distinguished authors. The questions here dis- 
cussed are among the most important that agitate civil- 
ized nations at the present time. The authors are well 
known and very able, and their arguments are clear and 
forcible. In no other formcan so much reliable informa- 
tion be obtained upon the true governmental and com- 
mercial relations of the United States and Great Britain, 
upon the Monroe doctrine as maintained by our states- 
mien, asa national policyand national right, and upon the 
duty and feasibility of settling international disputes by 
arbitration mstead of by force of arms. Every citizen 
should understand these subjects, that he may judge cor- 
rectly and vote intelligently. Hence this little volume 
should find a ready sale. 

LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. Edited by George 
Rice Carpenter, A. B., professor of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition in Columbia College. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, 
from 45 cents to $1 per volume. 

This series is designed for use in secondary schools, 
on the plan recommended and outlined by the nationa! 
Committee of Ten, and adopted to prepare students for 
the uniform entrance requirements in English, now 
adopted by the principal American colleges and uni- 
versities. We have on our table five volumes of this 
excellent system of English classics, viz.: ‘‘The Sir 
Roger De Coverley Papers,” edited, with notes, by D. O. 
S. Lowell; Macaulay’s ‘‘Life of Samuel Johnson,” edited, 
with notes, by Huber Gray Beuhler; Robert Southey’s 
“Lite of Nelson,” edited, with notes, by Edwin L. Miller; 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost’”’ (Books I. and II.), edited, with 
notes, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr.; Oliver Goldsmith’s 
“The Vicar of Wakefield,” edited, with notes, by Mary 
A. Jordan. “The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers” are se- 
lections from the daily issues of the Spectator, which was 
the successor of the Tatler, founded in London in 1709. 
These works will always rank among the gems of Eng- 
lish literature. Most readers consider the Spectator 
superior to the Tatler, but both gain and hold the admi- 
ration of all. The central figure in the Spectator is Sir 
Roger de Coverley. An interesting sketch of the three 
authors of these papers is given in the introduction, and 
following this, as in all the other volumes, are sugges- 
tions for teachers and students, and a chronological 
table, which are of great value. 

Macaulay's ‘‘Life of Samuel Johnson” contains also his 
essay on Johnson, with notes and introduction. Still, 
the life and not the essay is designed especially for study. 
Macaulay’s life and works, and Macaulay’s style and 
genius are two interesting chapters in this volume; as 
is also an essay on Croker’s edition of Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson,” with explanatory notes. Each volume is em- 
bellished with a portrait. 

Robert Southey’s “Life of Nelson” is an admirably- 
written biography of the world-renowned hero of the 
decisive battle of Trafalgar. We have here an interest- 
ing sketch of the life and times of the Poet-laureate 
Southey, and his biography of Nelson, and also plans of 
the four great naval battles of our hero; viz., the battle 
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a8. is to inspire to this common knowledge of children roe Doctrine. By Carl Schurz. Arbitration in Inter- graphic Lesson Cards” in Isaac Pitman shorthand, being 

n- among teachers. : . es national Disputes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. a complete self-instructor. This author believes, what 

in Among Mr. Russell's best sentences are these: The 128 pp. Price, 75 cents. many have long known, that students in shorthand get 
; river of childhood does, indeed, run by our very doors, This book is one of a series upon the questions of the a smattering of the principles, and neglect that practice 


without which stenographic success is an impossibility. 
Mr. Mason has prepared separate cards, each presenting 
one series of exercises which are to be practiced and 
mastered before he is given the next. Each card is sup- 
posed to contain just enough for an easy lesson. It isa 
new and original method of teaching shorthand. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Price, $1.00. 


0 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue ReGicipes. By Frederick Hull Cogswell. Price, $1.50. A 
DAILY THOUGHT FOR DAILY ENDEAVOR, Compiled by Eleano A, and 
Eliza P. Sutphen. Price, $1.25. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 

A Snorer History ‘Or ROME TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS, By 
J. Wells, M. A. London: Methuen & Co. 

Tue WHITE SHIELD. By Bertram Mitford. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

Tue MORSE SPELLER. By Samuel T. Dutton.——THE PHONETIC 
READER. By Charles W. Deané. New York: The Morse Company. 

AN OUTLINE OF METHOD IN History. By Ellwood W. Kemp. 
Price, 75 cents. Terre Haute, Ind.: Inland Publishing Company. 

A Girt or LonG AGo. By Eliza Orne White. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

FIELD FLOWERS. Published under the auspices of Mrs. Eugene 
Field. Price, $1.00. Chicago: 180 Munroe street. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD IN THE MODERN GREEK LANGUAGE, By 
Eugene Rizo-Rangabé. Price, $2.10. ——- LEMAITRE’8 MORCEAUX 
Cuoisis Edited by Rosine Mellé. Price, $1.00. —— GREEK INFLEC- 
TION. By B. F. Harding. —GuIDE TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
History. By Edward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart. Price, 
$2.15. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. By Richard Hertwig. Trans- 
lated by George W. Field. —- ConstrucTIVE RHETORIC, By Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr. Eckstein’s Preisgekrout. Notes by Charles Bundy 
Wilson. — ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. A. Gillet. New York: 

enry Holt & Co. 
“i. NYr’s History OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by W. M. Goodes 
and A. M. Richards. Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

HuNTER’S PERIL. By Horatio Alger, Jr. Philadelphia: 

enry T. Coates & Co. 
COMMENTARY ON THE Acts. By Edwin W. Rice, D. D. 
Price, $1.25. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

Rick DALE. By Kirk Monroe, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Reuben 
Post Halleck. Price, $1.00.——A HisToRY OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICS. By Florian Cajori. New York: Macmillan 

Co. 
“A TEXT-BOOK FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
umes.) By Dr. Edward Cowles. —— THE DENT’S DIARY. 
piled by C. W. Wendte. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By C. H. Grandgent. Price, 72 cents. — 
NUMBER AND ITS ALGEBRA. By Arthur Lefevre. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Edward Fitzgerald. Price, $1.00.— CERVANTES’ 
Translated with notes by John Ormsby. (Two volumes.) 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By George 
Ticknor Curtis (Vol. I1.). Price, $3.00.——THE ELEMENTARY STUDY 
oF ENGLISH: HINTS TO TEACHERS. By William J. Rolfe. Price, 36 
cents.——THE STUDENTS’ LYELL. Edited by John W. Judd. Price, 
$2.25. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

SECOND YEARIN FRENCH. By L.C. Syms. Price, $1.00,—EcLEcTIC 
ENGLISH CLASSICS: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Price, 35 cents. HOMER’s IL1Ap (Books I., VI., XXII, XXIV.). 
Translated by Alexander Pope. Price, 20 cents. THE PRINCESS. By 
Tennyson. Price, 20 cents. THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by Kate Stephens. Price, 50 cents. 
—Firrv FAmMovus Stories. By James Baldwin. Price, 35 cents. — 
THE STORY OF GREECE. By H. A. Guerber. Price, 60 cents —— 
LEGENDS OF (THE MippLe AGes. By H. A. Guerber. Price, $1.50. 
New York: American Book Company. 

THE PROBLEM OF ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. By Elizabeth H. 
Spalding. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 


Price, $1.50. 
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Rendered into English verse by 
DON QUIXOTE. 
Price, $3.00. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR, I, 
Imitations. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and 


WDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 16: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
‘Association, New Haven, Conn. 

October 15--16--17: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Dubuque, Ia. 

October 17: Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association, Taunton. 

October 23: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Worcester. 

November Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

October 29--31: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

October 30: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lynn. 

October 30: Hampden State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Springfield. 

October 30: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Bridgewater. 

October 380: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 50--31: New Hampshire Teachers’ 
Association, Dover, N. H. 

October 30-31: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Freeport, Il. 

November 6: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston. 

November 7: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 

November 12--14: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Albans, Vt. 
November 13: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer. 
November 27--28 : Fastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 

phia, O. 
December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


MAINE. 

Colby University has opened with the 
largest enrollment in its history. John 
R. Bates, a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
has been elected instructor in athletics, 
and Miss Mary Anna Sawtelle has been 
chosen dean of the woman’s college. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The election of Dr. A. H. Campbell as 
principal of the state normal school at 
Plymouth is every way satisfactory. He 
is a graduate of the four years’ course at 
Bridgewater normal school, of Dartmouth 
College, and has studied in the best pro- 
fessional schools of Europe. He has had 
successful experience in all grades of 
public school work, in first-class acad- 
emies, and in the principalship of a nor- 
mal school—Johnson, Vt. It is as difficult 
au place as one is often called upon to fill, 
to succeed so methodical and professional 
a man as Dr. C. C. Rounds, who has de- 
veloped the school into its present pro- 
fessional standing, but Mr. Campbell wil! 
devote himself to the work with great en- 


at: 


State 


~—Through the ** Beautiful Deerfield Valley” 
and the Hoosac Tunnel on the Fitchburg R. R. 
North Adams excursion of October 17th for 
only $2.00. 


thusiasm, and will bring to the new posi- 
tion all the advantages of training, ex- 
perience, and a year’s recent study in 
Germany. He will have the ardent sup- 
port of the educational officials and other 
leaders of the state. 

An institute for high school teachers 
was held at Portsmouth October 2 and 3. 
Twelve live, practical subjects were dis- 
cussed. President Tucker and Professors 
Lord, Adams, and Worthen from Dart- 
mouth College, President Murkland of the 
College of Agriculture, and Professors 
Wendell and Hanus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Principal Goodwin of Newton, 
and Miss Caroline Close of Cambridge, 
Mass., took part in the exercises. 

Irving H. Upton, for the past seven 
years principal of the Portsmouth high 
school, has accepted an invitation to be- 
come master of one of the public schools 


in Roxbury. He will assume his new 
duties some time during the present 
month. 

VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The question is being 
agitated as to what shall be done to in- 
crease the capacity of the high school 
building, which is now inadequate to meet 
the wants of the city. A majority of the 


aldermen recommend the erection of a 
new building costing from $50,000 to 
$75,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

A teachers’ institute, under the direc- 
tion of the state board of education, will 
be held in the high school building at 
Athol Thursday, October 22. It will be 
conducted by State Board Secretary Hill, 
State Agents Bailey, Fletcher, Edson, and 
MacDonald. A. E. Winship will deliver a 
lecture. 

BOSTON. There is great satisfaction 
among the teachers at the increase in the 
salarics. The principals are to receive 
hereafter $3,180, a rise of $300. Four of 
the sub-masters, Henry F. Sears of the 
Bunker Hill school, Darius Hadley of the 
Harvard, Charles F. Kimball of the Rice, 
and T. H. Wason of the Brimmer, who 
have been in service much longer than 
any of the others, ranging from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight years, now receive 
2,500, which is $160 more than the maxi- 
mum of the other sub-masters, which is 
advanced $60 to $2,340. The women are 
all advanced in varying degree according 
to the grade. The Sub-masters’ Club, 
Seth Sears, president, E. P. Shute, vice- 
president, Alaric Stone, secretary and 
treasurer, dines at Young’s eight times 
a year. Forty-five of the sub-masters are 
members. Those not members are mostly 
the older ones, H. F. Sears being the only 
one of the four whose service of upwards 
of twenty-five years won them honoralie 
advance in salary who is a member of the 
club. This club is one of the most enter- 
prising in the city., They are progressive, 
wide awake, professional young men, and 
their meetings are enjoyable in both an 
educational and clubbable way. 

At their first coming together after the 
vacation, the teachers of the state normal 
school at Salem passed the following reso- 
lution: — 

Resolved; That we feel keenly the great loss 
which we have suffered in the death of our late 
beloved principal, Dr. D. B. Hagar. 

That we recall with gratitude the kindness and 
consideration which, in his relations with us, he 
invariably showed. 

That his faithful, devoted, and eminently success- 
ful service in the school will exert a lasting influ- 
ence for good, 

That through his death not only has the cause of 
education, but every other good cause in the com- 
muuity, lost a friend and a helper. 

That we sympathize deeply with the bereaved 
family aud friends. 

That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the family. 

The Journal has already spoken of the 
death of Mrs. Abby E. Davis of the Newton 
school board. That board passed the fol- 
lowing resolution by a rising vote after 
nine years’ association with her:— 

Resolved, That the school committee of Newton 
wishes to express and place upon record a keen sense 
of the loss it has sustained in the death of Mrs. 
Abby E. Davis. Of strong and decided convictions, 
with the courage to express and maintain them, 
of unswerving honesty, sound judgment, and 
strong common sense; with a practical knowledge 
and a thorough appreciation of the principles on 
which our common schools are founded, she won 
the respect of all who have served with her upon 
this board, while her kindliness and never-failing 
flow of humor placed her high in the affections of 
those who knew her well. 

To the community whose schools she had es- 
vecially in charge, her loss cannot be estimated. 
fer loyalty to the teachers, especially to those who 
had gained her esteem by long years of faithful 
sei vice, was remarkable, and not less so was the 
kindness and patience with which she gave her 
attention to the many cases of discipline taken to 
her, and the wisdom and justice with which she 
brought them to a settlement. 

The citizens very generally have in- 
sisted that her place be filled by the choice 
of a woman. 

The World’s Food Fair opened in 
Mechanics’ hall, with everything in readi- 
ness for a delightful season. The order of 


exercises at the formal opening included 
music, a prayer by Rev. J. C. Jaynes, and 
addresses 


by General Manager G. H. 


Bond, Governor Wolcott, Mayor Quincy, 
Mayor Courtney of Lowell, Mayor Adams 
of Quincy, and R. A. Flanders, the presi- 
dent of the National Grocers’ Association. 
The opening exercises of the Home Con- 
gress at 7.45 included music and addresses 
by Frank A. Hill, the secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education, 
Superintendent of Schools 8. T. Dutton of 
Brookline, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and an informal reception. 

The Boston Mutual Benefit Association 
has arranged for a grand banquet at Tre- 
mont Temple November 17. 

E. J. Goodwin, principal of the high 
school, Newton, Mass., was the leading 
speaker at the last meeting of the School- 
masters’ Association of New York. Mr. 
Goodwin’s paper on “Some _ Notable 
Characteristics of the Schools of Berlin” 
was most valuable, and he was received 
with great cordiality. 

The fall meeting of the Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Worcester October 23. It is hoped that 
school committees and superintendents in 
every town in the country will see to it 
that their schools are closed for the day, 
and their teachers sent to the convention. 
Such men as Walter Gilman Page, Boston, 
Senator Roe of Worcester, Dr. Burnham 
of Clark University, Superintendent Tar- 
bell of Providence, and Superintendent 
Aldrich of Newton are on the programme. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard 
University announces a course in methods 
of teaching elementary Latin, Greek, 
English, German, French, history, for 
teachers now in service, during the year, 
on Thursdays and Fridays at 4.30 p. m., 
beginning on Oetober 8. About ten ex- 
ercises will be devoted to each subject. 
The instruction will be given by uni- 
versity teachers and by secondary school 
teachers. This course is one of the regu- 
lar courses offered by the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences in the department of edu- 
cation and teaching. It is open to prop- 
erly qualified women who may he ad- 
mitted through Radcliffe College. 

H. H. Bates of Cambridge, who declined 
the North Adams normal school, has had 
his salary raised to $2,500 in Cambridge. 
He is the principal of the training school 
in that city. 

MALDEN. There are many changes in 
the schools of Malden this year. C. A. 
Daniels, for many years efficient superin- 
tendent of schools, has been elected, at his 
own request, special instructor in the high 
schoo]. George E. Gay, principal of the 
high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent. Mr. Palmer succeeds Mr. Gay. 
A. L. Doe, principal of the Centre school 
for several years, has accepted a_prin- 
cipalship inSomerville. Eugene A. Perry, 
for three years principal of the Faulkner 
school, has been elected to the Centre 
school. J. L. Wightman of the Belmont 
school goes to the Faulkner — school. 
Allan Sedley of the Emerson school goes 
to the new Linden school, while Mr. Ames 


has the Emerson school and Miss 
Fellows the new Lincoln school. 
Mr. Hodge has the Belmont school. The 


Sunday before the schools of Malden 
opened was observed as ‘Public School 
Sunday.” subject, Public 
Schools,’ was suggested to the pastors, 
and was the central thought in many of 
their sermons. Such a day to be known 
as ‘Public School Sunday” might well be 
set apart in every town and city for the 
consideration of this subject, so vitally 
important to all. 

The annual meeting of the Bristol 
County Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Taunton on Saturday, October 17, in 
Odd Fellows’ hall. The programme will 
be of great interest and value to all in- 
terested in educational subjects. Among 
the speakers will be Miss Sarah L. Arnold. 
Her subject is ‘‘The Nature of a Child.” 
Will S. Monroe will speak on the theme, 
“The Education of Defective Children.” 
yeorge H. Martin, the Boston school 
supervisor, will address the meeting on 
the subject, ‘Artist and Artisan.’ Mrs. 
Rebecca 8S. Pollard, the author of the Pol- 
lard system of reading, now the subject of 
so much favorable and adverse criticism, 
will illustrate the system with a class of 
children from the Taunton schools. Then 
the subject of the prominence of so-called 
“special” studies in our curriculum, viz., 
music, drawing, sewing, cooking, and 
manual training, will be discussed by 
grammar principals of the three cities of 
the county. The extent of commercial 
studies in our school course will also be a 
subject for discussion. 

J. M. Stone, director of drawing in the 
Cambridge schools, has resigned to accept 


—Tickets for the Fitchburg R. R. popular 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion of October 17th are 
good returning on any regular train Sunday or 
Monday, October 18th or 19th, as well as on the 
special which leaves North Adams at 4.30 p.m. 


How’s Tus! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward f,; 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured }y 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfect}, 
honorable in all business transactions ani 
financially able to carry out any obligation made 
by their firm. 

WEST & TRUAX. Wholsale Druggists, Toledo, ( 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Drugyists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actiny 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial, 
The tirm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
Nov A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
F and a child can run it with 
Jive minutes’ attention aday. Wewon 
FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
vou 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
Ze. NV. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you * The 
Bicycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and ®0 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860, Delaware City, Del. 


a similar position at Worcester. Peter 
Roos has been elected to fill the position. 
The board has passed an order allowing 
teachers who have served the city ten 
‘years one year’s vacation for study and 
travel, the salary of the substitute to be 
paid from the salary of the regular. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The school board is 
considering the question of pensioning 
the teachers. The plan is to establish a 
fund by compulsory assessments upon 
teachers, small, to be sure, only one per 
cent. of their pay. To this it is expected 
charitably-disposed people will make ad- 
ditions from time to time until the fund 
is able to pay all the pensions. Before 
that day the benevolent city of Providence 
will be obliged to foot the bills. An as- 
sessment of one per cent. means only $7.50 
a year upon a teacher who is receiving 
a $750 salary, whch surely is not much, 
and it is to be provided that no teacher 
can become a beneficiary of the fund thus 
accumulated who has not, if a man, taught 
fer thirty-five consecutive years, or if a 
woman, thirty years. The teacher must 
also have contributed his or her 1 per 
cent. for five consecutive years. The pen- 
sion paid must never be in excess of $600 
a year, nor greater than one-half the sal- 
ary regularly received by the beneficiary 
prior to his or her retirement. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual convention of the state 
teachers will be held at New Haven Octo- 
ber 16. 

Development and material growth are 
manifest at the opening of the 197th year 
of Yale University. The two leading pro- 
fessional schools, law and medicine, have 
extended their courses. The result is 
that a larger number of applications have 
been received than last year. To the 
graduate department a pedagogic course 
is added for the benefit of the teachers 
in the state. Twelve hundred students 
are in attendance in the academic depart- 
nient. The scientific department has ex- 
tended its course of studies from three to 
four years. President Dwight, who ha; 
never before been absent for ten years al 
the opening of the college year, is now in 
Europe. 

Professor A. S. Cook of the department 
of English literature at Yale offers two 
prizes, each of $50, one for the best piece 
of original research illustrative of some 
point in English literature, and the other 
for a poem of 100 lines on some subject 
connected with history or art. The com- 
mittee of award on the poem is announced 
as Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman, and Francis’ Fishe1 
Browne. 

Wesleyan College has opened the new 
year with more than 300 students. The 
freshman class numbers nearly 125, of 
whom thirty are ladies. 

Miss Emma Spieska of Hartford and 
Miss Belle M. Sigourney of Bristol were 
the winners of the Steinert violin scholar- 
ships at Yale. 

The Norwich Free Academy will cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary on October 
23 with field sports, an alumni reunion, 
and addresses by President D. C. Gilman, 
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Poultney Bigelow, and other graduates 
of the school. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Erastus P. Whitney, one of the most 
widely-known Classical scholars in this 
country, was found dead at his home in 
New York City recently. Mr. Whitney 
served through the civil war, and subse- 
quently devoted himself to classical re- 
search, 

The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment in New York have authorized the 
comptroller to issue bonds to the amount 
of $903,168, fo pay for sites for new school 
juildings. Commissioner Webrum of the 
hoard of education said on referring to the 
hond issue: “This action gives us the 
privilege to go ahead and make our con- 
tracts for the building of new schools. 
We have built four schools entirely new 
this year, erected four to replace others 
with additional accommodation, and 
when we get these up, for which this 
money has been granted, there will be no 
lack of accommodation.” 

The State Council of Superintendents of 
New York and the New York State Coun- 
cil of City and Village Superintendents 
met at Utica, October 14. The former was 
in session two days. 

The Emma Willard school in Troy still 
lives and prospers. It has opened this 
year with a large and increased number 
of day and boarding pupils. Miss Emily 
IF. Smith, Mrs. Winfred Edgerton Merrill, 
and Miss Louise C. Robb are the new 
teachers for the current year. Miss Mary 
Alice Knox, the efficient principal, still 
remains in charge. 

Professor C. D. Ashley has been elected 
dean of the faculty in the place of the late 
Dr. Austin Abbott. Dean Ashley was 
born in Boston, and educated at Phillips 
Andover Academy and Yale College. 

Dr. Edward Coe Seymore, principal of 
the academic department of the Polytech- 
nic Institute in Brooklyn, died of heart 
failure at his home September 15. More 
than 10,000 Brooklyn pupils have been 
under his care and instruction. 

Rochester University has _ registered 
seventy-five freshmen. President David 
J. Hill has resigned, leaving the college 
without a head. 

The thirty-fourth year of Vassar Col- 
lege has opened with an entering class of 
550, and began its year’s work with a full 
voard of instruction. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is thirty-eight years since the first 
normal school was established in the 
state. There have been 10,055 graduates. 
Of these 3,190 are known to be still teach- 
ing in the publie schools of the state, and 
1,600 in private schools and colleges. The 
total cost to the state has been but 
$2,301,379. 

WILKESBARRE. The dedication of 
the new high school building was one of 
the great events of the season’ It was ac- 
companied by a street parade, in which the 
local company of the state militia, the fire 
cepartment, the Sons of Veterans, and 
several other orders took part. The ad- 
dresses of the occasion were by Albert E. 
Winship, of the Journal of Education, and 
Superintendent James M. Coughlin. May 
1 the old buildings were standing in their 
place upon the lot. These were cleared 
off, the cellar dug, and the large new 
buildinge erected, supplied with every 
modern improvement, and ready for occu- 
paney by the first of September. If such 
a piece of work was ever before done in 
the same time, it has not come to the 
knowledge of the Journal. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation issues “An Outline of Civics and 
History for Elementary Schools,” pre- 
pared by Superintendent L. H. Jones of 
Cieveland, Superintendent H. M. Parker 
of Elyria, and Professor H. E. Bourne of 
Western Reserve University, which is one 
of the most satisfactory aids thus far pub- 
lished for elementary work in civics. 

The Western West Virginia and East- 
ern Ohio Round Table will meet at Mari- 
etta October 15, 16, and 17. The teachers 
of Marietta and the faculty of Muskingum 
College are preparing to give The Round 
Table a royal reception. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Chicago has a “Committee 
of Sixty” organized by Chicago teachers 


—The foliage of the Deerfield Valley is now 
painted with tints of the most gorgeous hue. 
Take the Fitchburg R. R: popular Hoosac 
Tunnel excursion of October 17, and enjoy the 
sight. 


for promotion of field work and nature 
study in the city schools. The Chicago 
Institute of Education, with a member- 
ship of 1,000, through its executive com, 
mittee, conferred with the teachers’ clubs 
and other teachers’ organizations in the 
city, and on September 12 appointed the 
Committee of Sixty, which held its first 
meeting on September 19, where Wilbur 
S. Jackman of the Chicago normal school 
was elected president; John H. Tear of 
the Washington school and William H. 
Chamberlain of the South Division high 
school, vice-presidents; with Mrs. M. L. 
T. Baker of the Headley school as secre- 
tary. The executive committee consists 
of three members from the Committee of 
Sixty, and one each from the various 
crganizations in the city. Those already 
appointed are William G. Watt, Grace E. 
Matthews, and William C. Paine, They 
have a committee on maps, consisting of 
Robert E. Cutler, N. W. Division high, 
John Byrne, Auburn Park, Charles H. 
Ford, Calhoun, William I. Marshall, 
Lawndale, A. L. Stevenson, Oakland, 
Samuel R. Meck, Bancroft, James W. Mc- 
tinnis, Holmes, John B. McGinty, Park- 
man, Charles A. Cook, Jefferson high, 
jeorge A. Brennan, Van Vlissingen, Wil- 
liam J. Black, Sherwood, Miss Mary E. 
Jaughan, George Howland, C. D. Lowry, 
Arnold, John H. Loomis, Wells, Mary B. 
Bryant, Scammon. This committee will 
prepare maps of Chicago environs, which 
will assist in a systematic study of the 
country which lies within a convenient 
radius of the city. The committee will] 
make a series of large maps, each one of 
which should include but one of the most 
conspicuous geographo-geologic features; 
such as, the sand dunes on the east, a 
swamp area on the southeast, Stony 
island on the southeast, the Blue island 
district on the south, the Desplaines 
valley southwest, and the bluff area on the 
north and _ northwest. From these, 
smaller maps showing details will be pre- 
pared. The maps should show the loca- 
tion of the surface or geographic details 
and the associated geologic structure; 
also, areas showing the distribution of 
plant and animal life. One map will be 
prepared showing the location of typical 
farms, by the visitation of which pupils 
may learn something of agriculture, horti- 
culture, and stock-raising. The maps 
will indicate the lines of the various rail- 
roads, the most important country roads, 
stations, and suburban towns. The com- 
mittee on syllabi consists of Herman 8. 
Pepoon, Lake View high, Fred M. Sisson, 
Ryerson, W. H. Chamberlin, South Divi- 
sion high, John W. Troeger, Irving, Ade- 
laide E. Jordan, McPherson, Mrs. Agnes 
M. Hardinge, Alcott, Margaret A. Dynan, 
Franklin, Ida M. Cook, Nathanael Greene, 
Mrs. Alma M. Willard, Yale, Benjamin F. 
Hill, Fuller, Margaret S. Gill, Amerson, 
John A. Johnson, Mark Sheridan, Zonia 
Baber, Chicago normal, Mrs. Clara H. 
Mahoney, Komensky, Luella V. Little, 
Garfield. The work of this committee is 
to prepare printed outlines and sugges- 
tions which will intelligently and eco- 
nomically direct in the consideration of 
the different areas and subjects chosen for 
study. Children should study nature in 
its ‘wholeness.’ Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee will prepare a series of syllabi, 
each of which will represent a particular 
subject, as botany, zoology, geology, geog- 
raphy, ete. The syllabus will not be com- 
piled information. A special syllabus 
will present a study of the various phases 
ot farm life—agriculture, horticulture, ete. 
The syllabi will give explicit directions 
for reaching the different points, the rates 
of transportation, distances, the dates 
most favorable for visitation. The com- 
mittee on libraries consists of Edward L. 
C. Morse, Phil. Sheridan, Mary I. Purer, 
LaFayette, Cora Caverno, Jones, Jennie 


__A delectable outing is that covered by the 
Fitchburg R. R. popular Hoosac Tunnel excur- 
sion of October 17th. Rate for the round trip 


only $2.00. 


Dignum, David Swing, Luella Heinroth, 
Schiller, Mary A. Learned, Headley, 
Minna S. Heuermann, Humboldt, Fulton 
B. Ormsby, Perkins Bass, Mary J. W. 
Boughan, Brenan, Edith R. Nelson, 
Agassiz. This committee will render 
easily available whatever books in the 
different city libraries may have to say 
upon subjects in nature study, providing 
a classified index showing the page and 
paragraph in every book treating of 
nature study, thus: In autumn, migra- 
tion of birds, the storing of food, dissemi- 
nation of seeds and fall sowing. In win- 
ter, hibernation of animals, snow, ice, 
etc. In spring, germination, spring sow- 
ing, return of birds, the development of 
leaves. In summer, the flowers, early 
fruits and harvests. These and many 
more topics will be outlined in detail, to 
enable one to engraft upon his own ex- 
perience a broader knowledge’ of the 
world at large. The committee on in- 
siruction and school exhibit consists of 
Lina E. Troendle, Agassiz, O. J. Milliken, 
Fallon, Abbie E. Lane, Carter, Gertrude E. 
English, farren, Homer Bevans, La Salle, 
Dudley G. Hays, Chicago normal, Helen 
Blanchard, Thomas Hoyne, G. A. Osinga, 
Armour-street, William M. Lawrence, 
Ray. This committee will report monthly 
upon how to get the best results through 
the use of the regular course of study, and 
will provide for a permanent exhibit of 
the results of nature study in the city. 
The committee on public information con- 
sists of Mrs. Marie L. T. Baker, Headley, 
O. J. Milliken, Fallon, Mary I. Purer, La 
Fayette, Fred M. Sisson, Ryerson, A. L. 
Stevenson, Oakland. -This committee 
will provide the city papers with careful 
and complete reports of the doings of the 
teachers in this direction. The commit- 
tee on transportation consists of John H. 
Tear, Washington, Lincoln P. Goodhue, D. 
S. Wentworth, J. Henry Zeis, Kershaw, 
Rufus M. Hitch, Dore, C. O. Seudder, 
Emerson. The duty of this committee is 
to secure the co-operation of the railroads 
in field work, and to arrange the necessary 
excursions. 

There was a training school as early as 
1856, and Ira Moore, now of Los Angeles, 
was principal for a year, then Edward C, 
Delano was elected, and remained until 
1877, when he was elected assistant super- 
intendent. The recent training class for 
cadets was established in 18938. Admis- 
sion to the city-county normal school is 
now limited to graduates of high schools 
who reside in the city. These must have 
had a creditable high school average in 
scholarship for four years. The teachers 
of the high schools have a prosperous and 
creditable high school association. 


IOWA. 

Superintendent M. M. Mishler of Sioux 
county has issued one of the best county 
courses of study that has yet appeared. 
It is as explicit and helpful as the course 
of a city. It is arranged for graded 
schools, and is planned for subjects also, 
His style is direct and suggestive. 

Superintendent Henry Sabin was on the 
grand stand at Burlington when it fell. 
Fortunately, the only harm that came to 
him, and consequently to the cause of edu- 
cation, was in the line of bruises and 
wrenches, for which the physician’s plas- 
ters and domestic nursing will be all-suffi- 
cient. 

INDIANA. 


Coates College at Terre Haute, Ind., 
puts out an attractive illustrated circular. 
“Coates is the one college in the state of 
Indiana to which men are not admitted. 
More than this, it is the only strictly first- 
class non-co-educational college for 
women in successful operation west of 
Cincinnati. Still further, it is the first 


—The Deerfield Valley is now a symposium 
of autumn tints. Take the Fitchburg R. R. 
excursion of October 17th to North Adams, 
rate only $2.00, and feast your eyes on the 
spectacle. 


and boc 


label. 


It give 
need. 


strength an 
brain-wearied men and women. It is a preventive. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion, 


~ SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 


ly. It contains the phosphoid element of the 


ox-brain and wheat-germ; the formula is on each 


During the past thirty years it has restored 
a vigor to thousands of overworked, 


s active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
ized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 


powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


S 
Prepared only by 
If not found at #® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


nown for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure,—The best remedy k 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them Read 
HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering Prospecting. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 


HOME STUDY, lox i: Scranton, Pa. 


foundation by the Presbyterian church of 
a college of this grade for the higher edu- 
cation of women in the country.” The 
features of Coates are country environ- 
ment, modern improvements in build- 
ings, small classes, elective studies, gym- 
nasium, music department, Bible study, 
and Christian home life. The president, 
Rev. John Mason Duncan, and twelve 
women teachers make up the faculty. 
NEBRASKA, 

The annual state conference of the city 
superintendents and principals will be 
held at Lincoln October 15,16, and 17. An 
interesting programme has been issued, 
naming subjects and committees, and an 
enthusiastic and profitable meeting is an- 
ticipated. J. F. Saylor is president. 

The next state association after this 
will be held four days, beginning Decem- 
ber 28, 


THE ROENTGEN RAY ILLUSTRATED. 


One of the most interesting spots at the 
Food Fair in the Mechanics’ building is 
that where the great Roentgen-ray dis- 
covery is illustrated. The X-ray appa- 
ratus is so powerful that the ribs and 
spinal vertebrae of the body can _ be 
plainly seen. Ladies have discovered bits 
of needle, soldiers, a bullet, and sportsmen, 
shot imbedded in the arm. The appa- 
ratus used is the L. E. Knott. The modus 
operandi, which is very interesting, is 
briefly as follows: A current of fifty-two 
volts is taken from the street and sent 
through an Edison and a Tesla high fre- 
quency coil, which raises the voltage to 
nearly a million. The coil is insulated 
with sperm oil, which runs between all the 
layers. The newly-invented electric- 
motor fan interrupts the current at the 
rate of 2,000 interruptions a minute. Into 
a glass tube, which is pratically a vacuum 
the current, purple in color, rushes, be- 
coming green as it strikes the dise at the 
top and bottom of the tube, and is re- 
flected by the V-shaped disc upon the 
Kdison fluoroscope. On the fluoroscope, 
the hand or arm is laid, and through them 
au person is able to look, screened in a dark 
closet. When the current is fully on, it 
sounds from the gallery like a powerful 
jet of water from an engine hose played 
upon a building, the hose nozzle being 
held only a few feet away. 


CALIFORNIA GAME. 

The Southern Pacific company has is- 
sued a beautiful sportsman guide to the 
coast under the title, “California Game 
Marked Down,” in which are written up 
the scenic mountain woodland coverts, 
and tidemarsh resorts for game; lakes 
and streams for trout, and the generous 
Pacifie for all desirable marine contribu- 
tions to sporting life. The book contains 
many beautiful illustrations of game and 
all necessary information concerning 
where to find it. To all lovers of fishing 
and hunting, the book will be a valuable 
possession. Any sportsman will receive 
a copy upon application to E. E. Currier, 
N. E. A., 9 State street, Boston. 


WORLD'S FOOD FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


October 19 to October 24, 
THE FAMOUS 


New Yok Seventh Regiment Band 


will give two concerts daily. 
Engaged at enormous expense. Ev- 
ery music-lover should hear this 
world-famous band. 
Admission, 25 Cents 


Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
The New PRACTICAL and PROGRESSIVE 


Book-keeping, 


just published. Teachers say: * It excels all other 
publications.” “It cannot be surpassed.” ‘It has 
no equal.” Send for circulars. Address, J. C. 
Bryant. Publisher, Pres. of Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Walk through an old dense 
forest and you see nothing but 
trees, and in spring a host of 
things will shoot from the 
ground. These did not ap- 
pear before because every 
thing was not favorable for 
their growth. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, prevents consumption 
because it keeps the system 
in such good condition that 
things are not favorable for 
the growth of the germs of 
that disease. Cod-liver oil 
makes rich blood; and the 
hypophosphites strengthen 


nerves. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed b 
the medical profession for twenty years. (As 
your doctor.) This is because it is always 

latable—always uniform—always contains 
he purest Norwegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes, The 
small size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 


TOWN AND DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The twenty-third meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Town and District Superintend- 
ents’ Association was held at Springfield 
October 2, and, although the attendance 
was small, the addresses were good, and 
there was a general interest in the discus- 
sions. Superintendent C. A. Brodeur of 
Chicopee presided, and he handled the 
meeting well; aud Superintendent Ed- 
ward Dixon of West Brookfield acted as 
temporary secretary. 

The address by Dr. Balliet on ‘‘Manual 
Training in Rural Schools” was the fea- 
ture of the meeting. It was strong, clear, 
and philosophical, and indicated the psy- 
chological grounds for the introduction 
of manual training in the rural as well as 
in the city schools. Dr. Balliet thought it 
a mistake to conciude that children living 
on farms got the needful manual training 
in farm work. Not all manual labor is 
educational. There is such a thing as 
“skilled” labor and such a thing as ‘“un- 
skilled” iabor. It is only skilled labor 
that is educational. There is compara- 
tively little labor of this kind on a farm. 
Years ago farmers were, to a great extent, 
their own carpenters and their own black- 
smiths; and in this way farmers’ boys re- 
ceived some genuine education of the 
hand. This is not the case now to any ex- 
tent. Farmers’ daughters ought to be 
taught sewing and cooking in a more sci- 
entific way than can be taught in the 
home. 

This industrial education ought to be 
given them either by their regular 
teachers or by special teachers. Which 
is the better plan depends on local condi- 
tions. Normalschools oughtto fit teachers 
for such work. Sewing or manual train- 
ing, or both, can often be introduced into 
one school in a district. Where this is 
possible, the matter should not be delayed 
until all the schools can take it. It is ulti- 
mately a question of money, and in this 
respect it is only a part of a larger ques- 
tion. The farmers are now taxed to the 
full extent of their ability to pay, and yet 


DIRECTIONS. CATAR RY 
Apply a particle of the i 
Balm directly into the 

nostrils. Draw strong CR 
breaths through the nose : C4> 
Use three timesa day— 
after meals preferred 
—and before retiring. 


ELY'S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and elcanses the 
Nasal passages, AllaysPain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
andprotectstheMembrane COLD H E 

from Colds, Restores the 

Senses of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. 
(tives relief atonce. 50 cents, at Druggists or by 
mail; samples 10¢, by mail, 


¢| ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


the schools which their children attend 
are generally poor compared with city 
schools. If rural schools are to be made 
what they ought to be, they must have 
more financial help from the state than 
they now have. In California all the 
rural schools are supported directly by the 
state, and the remotest corner of the 
mountain regions is sure of a good school. 
We must come to this in the East. It will 
go far toward preventing the migration 
of the young people of the country to the 
cities, which is such a marked character- 
istic of the age, not only in our country, 
but in foreign countries as well. Superin- 
tendent U. G. Wheeler of West Springfield 
and others discussed the subject. 

Senator Alfred S. Roe, whose long and 
honored service in educational work at 
Worcester and his legislative career have 
so well fitted him to handle school prob- 
lems, spoke briefly on the tenure of office 
of town and district superintendents. 
Mr. Roe expressed himself in entire ac- 
cord with compulsory supervision, but he 
thought that any system of tenure of office 
which would compel a board of education 
to retain a superintendent a definite num- 
ber of years should be equally binding on 
the superintendent, even though more 
profitable offers might come to him. 

The afternoon session was given to a 
discussion of the co-operation of normal 
and town schools for the better prepara- 
tion of teachers. The discussion was 
opened by Superintendent W. H. Sander- 
son of Bridgewater. He thought that 
there might be some truth in the state- 
ment of President G. Stanley Hall, that 
nearly all the normal schools of the coun- 
try are places where form is exalted above 
substance. He considered one fatal de- 
fect of the normal model school is that it 
is not responsible to the community in 
which it exists. If the public schools are 
to be used as training schools, the respon- 
sibility should be kept in the hands of the 
town. 

Miss Hyde gave an account of the train- 
ing school work at Framingham, and 
pointed out some of its limitations. A 
great deficiency in our present system is 
the lack of sufficient opportunity for prac- 
tice teaching. She hoped that this might 
be remedied by a half year’s trial teaching 
by the young graduates in town schools 
before receiving regular appointments 
as teachers. 

State Agent A. W. Edson pointed out 
the difference between a practice school 
and a model school. The training school 
as at present organized is not a practice 
school, but a model school. The pupil 
teacher is not thrown on his own re- 
sponsibility, since there is a _ regular 
teacher in the room during the trial les- 
sons. This method defeats acquisition of 
power on the part of novices to acquire a 
little skill in school discipline. 


State Agents Edson, Bailey, Mac- 
Donald, and Fletcher represented the 
commonwealth. Edwin UL. Kirtland, 


although not at present in the harness, 
was an interested listener, and he was 
cordially received by the superintendents, 
who recognize the efficiency of his long 
and successful superintendency at Hol- 
yoke. Superintendent G. H. Danforth is 
one of the most fearless and progressive 
workers in the western part of the state. 
He spoke several times on the normal 
school question, and his remarks were 
always directly to the point. Superin- 
tendent J. C. Gray, late of Abilene, Kan., 
and now at Adams, followed Senator Roe 
in the tenure of office discussion. The as- 
sociation appointed a committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. Balliet, Superintendent Dan- 
forth, and Miss Mason, to suggest a feasi- 
ble plan at the next meeting of expressing 
its sentiments to the state board of edu- 
cation in reference to the managment of 
the state normal schools. Several super- 
intendents were in attendance from Con- 
necticut, and the book men were well rep- 
resented. Altogether, the Springfield 
meeting was a profitable one. 
Will S. Monroe. 


The World’s Food Fair had a great 
opening, and is attracting immense 
crowds. It is by far the best fair of the 
kind ever held. The educational value is 
appreciated this year as never before, and 
all teachers should avail themselves of its 
opportunities. Among the leading 
speakers thus far in the Home Congress 
are Dr. W. T. Harris, Carroll D. Wright, 
Frank A. Hill, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Dr. S. C. Schmucker, and Professor W. O. 
Atwater. The great picture of Niagara 
Falls is a feature that attracts large 
crowds, but the canvas is so large and the 
accommodations so ample that there is ex- 
cellent opportunity for seeing this enor- 
mous painting. The music is also an at- 
traction, 


The angels that bring healthy, happy 
children into the world are the angels of 
health and contentment. Children reflect 
their parents, — particularly the mother. 
She is responsible for what they are — 
for what they do. She is responsible if 
they are puny, sick, weak, useless, miser- 
able. It depends on herhealth. Her health 
depends on her care of it. If she is strong 
and healthy in a womanly way, she will 
have strong, healthy children. She may be 
sick or well—it is a matter of choice. She 
can be well if she wants to. Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription will make her well. 
It is the only positive, permanent, infallible 
cure for diseases of the organs distinctly 
feminine. It purifies, strengthens, invigo- 
rates. It promotes the regular performance 
of all the functions. It fits awoman for the 
duties and pleasures of wifehood and moth- 
erhood. Its most benificent usefulness is in 
preparing for the tirge of parturition. It 
robs child-birth of pain and danger. 

Mrs. W. B. Duncan, of Arlington, Mo., writes: 
“T have used your ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
am never tired of sounding its praise. When my 
lady friends complain, I say * Why don't you take 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription?’ I told an 
anxious mother, whose daughter (18 years old) 
had not been right for five months, about the 
medicine, and after the young lady had taken two- 
thirds of a bottle of ‘Favorite Prescription’ she 
was all right. She had been treated by two of 
our best doctors. 

A neighbor took nearly four bottles of ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescription’ before her baby was born. She 
was the mother of one child, and had two doctors 
with her before, and was for nearly six weeks in 
bed, almost helpless. She thought that if it were 
possible she would do something the next time, 
and last September was delivered almost pain- 
lessly of a fine boy. She thinks Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription did it. The mid-wife who was 
with her, said she had the easiest time she ever 
saw any one have, and she is an old lady.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Two articles in Appleton’s Science 
Monthly for October appeal strongly to 
those who enjoy the conflicts of science: 
“The Metric System,” a defense by Pro- 
fessor T. C. Mendenhall against the recent 
attack of Herbert Spencer, and ‘‘The Vivi- 
section Question,” by Professor C. F. 
Hodge, in which the utility of the practice 
is set forth. Whether silver be regarded 
as money or merchandise, the mining of 
it is an industry with an eventful history. 
The picturesque story of the Comstock 
lode is told by Charles Howard Shinn 
under the title ‘“Nevada Silver,’’ with the 
aid of many views and portraits. Dr. 
Emil Kraepelin describes a new ‘‘Measure 
of Mental Capacity.’”’ An article illus- 
trated with views and portraits is “Some 
Beginnings in Science,’ in which Pro- 
fessor Collier Cobb describes early scien- 
tific instruction at the University of North 
Carolina. The leading facts concerning 
“Acetylene, the New Illuminant,” are set 
forth by V. J. Youmans. F. Schuyler 
Mathews calls attention to ‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of Leaves,” giving illustrations of 
some of the diverse forms that leaves take. 
Henry L. Clapp writes on ‘‘The Educative 
Value of Children’s Questioning.” In 
“The Self and Its Derangements,”’ Pro- 
fessor William Romaine Newbold dis- 
cusses those cases in which a person for- 
gets his past life for days and sometimes 
for months. F'. Regnault writes on ‘‘Ex- 
aggeration as an Aesthetic Factor”; 
Helen Zimmern concludes her statement 
of the views of Enrico Ferri on ‘‘Homi- 
cide,” and there is a sketch, with portrait, 
of Robert Empie Rogers, the youngest of 
four brothers who made their mark in 
American science. Price, $5.00 a year; 
50 cents a number. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


—In the November number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine there will be an article 


on “Panther Hunting in India.” It will 
be full of thrilling adventure and some re- 
markable illustrations. Cavendish will 
state what America has done for whist. 
He acknowledges that from our side of 
the water have come several of the lead- 
ing principles of the modern game. It is 
a popular paper in every sense.. “Over 
the Chilkoot Pass to the Yukon” describes 
fully for the first time the difficulties of 
the journey over the great snow and ice- 
pass, the way across the frozen lakes, the 
dangerous run through Miles canon and 
the Whitehorse rapids. The art of lithog- 
raphy was discovered 100 years ago, and 
in M. H, Spielmann’s paper on “The Re- 


naissance of Lithography, illustrated 
by reproductions from the works of 
famous artists, an interesting and ade- 
quate review is presented of the progress 
of the art up to the present time. The 
article on ‘‘Woman Bachelors in New 
York,” by Mary Gay Humphreys, is writ- 
ten from the inside, and describes with 
perfect knowledge the many ways in 
which literary and artistic women get 
along in big cities, where rents are so 
high and comforts few. The illustrations 
show some typical bachelor-girls’ quar- 
ters. 


—The American Journal of Sociology 
for September continues its, discussions 


of fundamental social conditions in the 
following list of articles: “Superiority 
and Subordination as Subject-matter of 
Sociology,’”’ Dr. Georg Simmel, University 
of Berlin; “Some Social Economic Probh- 
lems,’’ Miss Clare de Graffenried, depart- 
ment of labor, Washington; ‘‘The Ideals 
of Social Reformers,’’ Rev. Walter Raus- 
chenbusch, secretary of the Brotherhood 
of the Kingdom, New York; ‘‘The Func- 
tion of the Church,” Rev. E. M. Fairchild, 
pastor of the Educational church, Troy, 
N. Y.; “‘The Mechanics of Society,” Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward, Washington; “So- 
cial Control,’ Professor E. A. Roos, Stan- 
ford University; ‘“‘The Criterion of Dis- 
tributive Justice,’ Professor F. C. Sharp, 
University of Wisconsin; “The Forces of 
Human Progress,’ Professor  Shailer 
Mathews, University of Chicago. Re- 
views, abstracts, and bibliography. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 


—During November some interesting 
and characteristic features in the progress 


of the political campaign will be shown in 
pictures by T. de Thulstrup, who has 
made a special trip to the national head- 
quarters at Chicago in the interests of 
Harper’s Weekly. Princeton’s sesquicen- 
tennial will be fully treated by the 
Weekly, in illustration and text; and 
Robert Reid’s decorations for the congres- 
sional library will form the sabject of an 
attractive paper. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


North American Review for October ; terms, $5.00 

a year. New York, 
he Overland Monthly for October; terms, $3.00 

a year. San Francisco, 

The Bibelot for October; terms, 5 cents each. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 

Outing for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York 

International Journal of Ethics for October; 
Philadelphia: 1305 Arch street. P 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for October ; 
Philadelphia. 

Political Science Quarterly for September ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for October ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Forum for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


A course of laboratory lessons in 
zoology (paleontology) was given during 
the winter of 1895-96 by Alpheus Hyatt 


of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, in course known as “Lowell Free 
Courses” of the Teachers’ School of Sci- 
ence of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. 

The lessons consisted, as heretofore, 
partly of lectures and partly of laboratory 
work. It is intended to make this a four 
years’ course, and each branch of the 
animal kingdom will be treated more or 
less thoroughly, and illustrated* by the 
practical study of specimens. 

1st year. Introductory methods of work 
and use of microscope. Structure and re- 
lations of forms in protozoa, sponges 
(porifera), hydroids (hydrozoa), corals 
(actinozoa). 

2nd year. 1896-97. Stone lilies, star- 
fishes and sea urchins (echinodermata), 
worms (vermes), lobsters .and crabs 
(crustacea), beginning November 7 at 2 
p. m. 

3d year. Oysters, clams, squids (mol- 
lusea), insects (insecta). 

4th year. Fishes, frogs, reptiles, mam- 
mals (vertebrata), ending with one or two 
lessons on prehistoric man and his works. 

The more important and interesting 
fossil representatives of the different 
branches of the animal kingdom will be 
dealt with so far as they are essential for 
the proper understanding of the structure 
of the living forms. Although essentially 
elementary and necessarily beginning 
with the simpler problems and technical 
details, such as the use of the microscope, 
ete., it is intended to pursue more ad- 
vanced work as far as is consistent with 
the composition and progress of the class. 


—The special train with the Fitchburg R. R. 
popular Hoosac Tunnel excursion of October 
17th leaves the Union station, Boston, at 8.15 
Rate, only $2.00, 


a. m, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Number and Its Algebra ............... 


Guide to the Study of American History........ 

Constructive 
An Outline of Method in History..................... 
pill Nye’a History of 
History of Elementary Mathematics.................. 
Education of the Central Nervous System.. ......... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Grandgent. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston, $ .72 
Lefevre. bs — 
Cogswell. Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. 1.5 
Sutphen. a 1.25 
Dutton. The Morse Co., bid —-- 
White. Houghton, Mittin,& Co.,Boston. 1.00 
Rizo-Rangabe. Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.10 
Channing & Hart. 2.15 
Hale. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. — 
Wendte. P, Putnain’s Sonis, N. Y. 
Mitford. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. —— 
Kem). Inland Pub. Co., Terre Haute, Ind. .75 
Nye. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.25 
Alger. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. —— 
Cajori. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Halleck. “6 1.00 
Cervantes. T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 3.00 
Monroe. Harper & Bros., 43 —_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘* Beautiful beyond compare” was the 
tribute paid the Deerfield Valley by an emi- 
nent traveler. His judgment was excellent, 
and if you take the Fitchburg R. R. popular 
$2.00 excursion of October 17th to the Hoosac 
Tunnel you will be sure of it. 


Hungry Higgins — ‘‘ I don’t believe I could 
walk a mile a day without a drink, could you?” 

Weary Watkins—‘‘No, I couldn’t walk a mile 
without a drink, though I could walk ten miles 
to get one. Queer, ain’t it?’’— Jndianapolis 
Journal. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

—The Fitchburg R. R. announce their last 
popular Hoosac Tunnel excursion for Satur- 
day, October 17th. The rate is only $2.00. 


‘*T told Miss Golightly that I would go round 
the world for her sake.” 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘“* She answered that half-way round would 
do.”—Chicago Record. 


Be Convincep. 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure (Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufficient to demonstrate its great 
merit. Full size, 50 cents. 

Broruers, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 

Catarrh caused difficulty in speak'ng, and to 
a great extent loss of hearing. By the use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of mucus has 
ceased, voice and hearing have greatly im- 
proved. — J. W. Davidson, Att’y at Law, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 


é At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stz.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 7 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Central for shopping and theatres. $ 


Bigger Offer! 


NY PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION who will send us 
A one new cash:subscription to the JOURNAL, at $2.50, will receive, prepaid, his choice 
ot books from HEATH’s PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY to the value of $1.50 at retail prices. 
Inthe case of books listed at a price greater than $1.50, a single copy of any such book 


will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy (Payne) $1.75 
“The best and most comprehensive history 
of Education in English.”—Dr. G. 8S. HALL. 

618 pages. 

Comeaeee Lectures on Teaching (Payne) 1.75 
‘The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.” —SUPERIN- 
TENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia. 500 
pages. 

Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- 

A clear and concise statement of doctrine 

and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method.......... 65 
A practical exposition of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common s¢hool studies, 

119 pages. 
Felkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science 


and Practice of Education........... -- 1.00 


‘The book will prove a most welcome addi- 
tion to the works on the scientific study of 
education.” — OSCAR BROWNING. 

Gill’s Systems of Education.............--- 1.25 
“It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education — a very important 
phase.” — Dr. W. T. HARRIS. 320 pages. 


Hall’s Bibliography of Education..... .... 1.50 


Covers every department of education. 
325 pages. 


Herbart’s Science of Education (Felkin).... 1.00) 


Herbart’s experience in the study of educa- 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 
every teacher. 268 pages. 

Herford’s Student’s Froebel.........-..-- 8 
The purpose of this little book is to give 
young people preparing to teach a brief yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- 
tion. 128 pages. 


Laas Apperception (De Garmo).........-. 1.00 


his is perhaps the most popular scientific 
monograph on education that has appeared 
in Germany in recent times. {t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
and intensely interesting and concrete. 
279 pages. 


Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo).........-- 100° 


Che best Manual ever prepared from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 
Malleson’s Early Training of Children tees 
‘ The best book for mothers I ever read.” — 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 127 pages. 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.. .90 


Papers on the value and methods of teach- 
ing German and French, by prominent in- 
Structors. 191 pages. 


Munroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages.. $1.00 

| Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper...... 25 
Already in wide use in the leading training 

| colleges in England, 150 pages. 

| Peabody’s Lectures to Kindergartners.... 1.00 

‘The best book outside of the Bible I ever 
read,’’— A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 

| Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude (Chan- 
ning) Paper, BG. Cloth. 

| if we except ‘EMILE’ only, no more im- 
portant educational book has appeared for 

| a century and a half than ‘ LEONARD AND 

GERTRUDE.’ ’’ —The Nation. 193 pages. 

Radestock’s Habit in Education (Caspari). .75 

“It will prove a rare ‘ find ’ to teachers who 

are seeking to ground themselves in the 
philosophy of their art.” ~ E. H. Russet, 
Worcester Normal School. 124 pages. 

Or, The Doctrine of Education, ‘ A spir- 
ited and scholarly book.” — PROFESSOR W. 

H. PAYNE. 451 pages. 

Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons.... 1.50 
Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated. 

332 pages. 

Ricks’ Object Lessons and How to Give 

90 

Volume I. Gives lessons for primary grades. 

200 pages. 

Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades. 212 pages. 

Rosmini’s Method in Education (Grey)..... 1.50 

| “ The most important pedagogical work ever 

| DAVIDSON. 389 pages. 

Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington). Paper....  .25 

‘Perhaps the most influential book ever 
written on the subject of Education.’ — R. 

H. Quick. 157 pages. 

Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 
ical Psychology. Part I.................- 
The course includes experiments upon the 
Dermal Senses, Static and Kinwesthetic 
Senses, Taste, Smeil, Hearing, Vision, Psy- 


chophysic. Part I., 188 pages. 

'Tracy’s Psychology of Childhood.......... .90 
| This is the first general treatise covering in 

| a scientific manner the whole field of child 

| 


psychology. 183 pages. 

Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... ..... 90 
This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 

| Herbartian system as developed to the pres- 

| ent time. 131 pages. 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: Any one or more of the above-named books to the 


value of $1.50 ABSOLUTELY FREE to any 


present subscriber who will send us only one 


new yearly prepaid subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50. The book will 
© sent postpaid. Orders must be addressed : — 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., - 


Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


DIVISION of labor is the characteristic of modern civilization. A healthy man of reasonable comimon sense 
wh Rite can do almost anything. Although he be a lawyer by profession, he can take up, and beat, and 
yu < wahoks h is own carpets, shovel in his own coal, plan and superintend the building of his own house, look up medi 
on ey dose himself and his family,and even carry his own letter to New York city instead of sending it by 
ae ? wh dae is very much of a lawyer, he won't do these things. He knows that if a merchant is going to have 
om : = cations, the best thing for that. merchant to do is to go straight to the best lawyer whose services he can 
eS not to try any amateur law-business on his OF shaken he sends for a man who makes carpet-shaking 
own megoant. So when the lawyer wauts a carpet his business; if he wants to build a house, he consults 
an architect; if he is sick, he sends fora physician. Soif he is on a school-board that wants a teacher, he ought to 
— on sending to an expert teachers’ agency. Here is a telegram that came in this afternoon (October &): “Send 
eacher Saturday, 7.15 A.M. train from Syracuse; will meet her at Sing Sing. Noah Lambert, Croton Falls.” He has 
not the slightest idea who this teacher will be, but he knows if we send her, she will be all right for 

the place. It pays him to depend not upon his own, but upon our LABOR 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions: 


for Western Positions 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


SSS 
Wi n sh i p { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


Teachers’ Park of the country. 
Agency. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
SSESSSSSSS 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) P}RACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. OF RELIABLE 
. usicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
TE ACHERS °f recognized ability recommended | and renting uf school property. 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and! Established i. — 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted. } 


Nature and Human Nature Series. : 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. E. Winsutp. 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. It will 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents Mason S. Stone of Vermont, 
: W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
T. B. StocKwe.tt of Rhode Island, and 
Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) $ 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINSHIP. 


Orders should be sent at once, as the edition is limited. . 
Single copies, 1o cents. Special rate in quantities. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Tue JournaL oF Epvucartion is publishe 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
ng a new yearly subscription.§ a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the|if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 


can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 


——— will secure @ year’s | jittances by draft, postal or express order, or 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 


3 Somerset St., Boston, / LAND Pusiisninc Company. 
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Something New in Colors. 
THE FIRST-YEAR BOOK. 


By M. W. HAZEN, Author of 
Hazen’s Series of Readers. 

This First-Year Book is intended for the youngest pupils in their first school year. The true principles 
of Kindergarten work are here embodied, and lessons in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Color, Number, and 
Language are presented in the simplest and most effective way. Asaspecimenof Artistic Color 
Printing 1t is unsurpassed — the highest resources of modern art and mechanical skill having been 
employed in its production. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 


Something New in Numbers. 
HULL’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


By Dr. GEO. W. HULL, Author of 


Hull’s Elementary Arithmetic, Hull’s Complete 
Arithmetic, Hull’s Algebra, ete. 


Hull’s Mental Arithmetic is a fresh, attractive book, on the lines of the author’s written arith- 


SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


The Psychology of Number. 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JOHN DEWEY. $1.50 


Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B, A. HINSDALE, LL.D. . . 


The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Child. 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; 


1.00 


translated by 


MARY E. WILSON. 1.50 
Herbart’s ABO of Sense - Perception. 
By J. Ecxorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.50 


History of the School System of Ontario 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada. . 
IN PREPARATION. . 
PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T, Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 


1.00 


metics. It is destined to achieve the fullest measure of success. missioner of Education, Schoo. MANAGEMENT; 
= Baldwin. JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
For beautiful allustrated catalogue of our new books and standard publications, 
. DIDACTICA MAGNA ; Pau . Hanus, IBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF EpucATION; Will S. Monroe. COURSES 
E. H. BUTLER & CO, Publishers, ov ; Will Mon 
Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books, 
. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
IL VER, BURDETT & C MPA N Y Publishers, New York. _ Boston, CHIcAco. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
31 17th St, 


CHICACO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


MILTON BRADLHY Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Now is the time to look over your equipment for the beginning of another school year. 

As you probably know, we manufacture a bewildering variety of material and devices for the aid of 
teachers of kindergartens and primary schools; and as the principles of the Froebelian philosophy are 
now governing to some extent all departments of education, many of our goods, and especially some of our 
books, ought to furnish valuable hints to instructors in higher grades. 

The kindergarten has come to stay, and it behooves all who care for progress to know something of its 
spirit and its methods, by which jt has already acquired so firm a hold on the advanced educational mind 
of this and other countries. 

There is one book which we publish — The Paradise of Childhood, Quarter Century Edition—that is 
articularly useful to those primary teachers who have not had a kindergarten training and yet desire to 
ntroduce some of the new methods into their schools. This is a feature of practical education which 

is sure to become increasingly popular both in city and country schools, and chase is no book published 
that is better adapted to the purpose than this well-known guide, The Paradise of Childhood. 

Our 80-page Catalog, fully illustrated, gives a description of our other books and of the great variety of 
School Aids which we manufacture. This will be mailed free to any address. Send for it. You will find 
something to interest you in it. 


Springfield, Mass.: MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


11 East 16th St., New York. 


Atlanta (after Aug. 1), 418 East 9th St., Kansas City. 


Publishers. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FORAIGN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & co. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Phystes by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 


N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Cantatas and Operettas 


FOR LITTLE ONES. 


School Festival,’’ 


A simple cantata for school concerts and ex} 
bitions. Pleasing and instructive. Some dialogue, 
No scenery required. Very effective. 


Sample copy, 25 cts., postpaid. 


‘*Columbia’s Party,”’ 


A short entertainment, attractive and instructive, 
consisting of dialogues, recitations, and songs; revi. 
tations predominate. Worthy of the attention of a|) 
school-teachers. 


Sample copy, 25 cts., postpaid, 


‘‘ Cinderella in 
Flower Land.”’ 


Just published. An exceptionally fine operetta for 
children. Simple in dialogue and melody, but with 
sufficient action and plot to fascinate the young 
folks. 


Sample copy, 30 cts., postpaid. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


‘* Tables Turned; or, A 
Christmas for Santa Claus.”’ 


By Misses EMERSON and Brown, Santa Claus gets 
tired of his Christmas duties, so all the children in 
the world zive him a Christmas of his own. Full of 
humor, pretty dialogue, and charming music. 


Sample copy, 30 cts., postpaid. 


‘* The Revolt of the Toys.” 


By H. W. Hart. A certain small boy has broken 
and abused his toys so badly that, with Santa Claus’s 
Sa they rise in revolt on Christmas Eve. 
Inusually clever and laughable throughout, ‘The 
music is very pretty. 


Sample copy, 20 cts., postpaid. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS, 


COMPLETE CANTATA CATALOGUE FREE. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
4537-403 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 & 7 E. 16th St, N.Y, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School and Miscellaneous Books, wherever 


published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Supplying schools with books a 


specialty. Catalogues of, and estimates for, School and Library Books on application. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
THE CONTINENTS. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Toe is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is designed as an outline of 

work for the teacher. The fact that it has had such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves 
that the book is of great value to every teacher of geography. It contains all the political and descriptive 
geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. 


Price, with perforated maps, 40 cents. Without maps, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WALKER'S READY REFERENCE REGISTER recoro 


The following letter has just been received : — 


OFFICE OF THE PRIN., Kimball Union Academy, 
ISAAC WALKER,— Meriden, N. H., 9, 18, 1896. 
Dear Sir: Your Ready Reference Register has been received. This is the second one 
that we use, and we like it very much. We have never seen any that we like as well, and 
will use no other. Yours truly, W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Several High Schools andAcademies are using it. Pricks: 200 pages, $3.00; 300 pages, $4.00. 
For further information address ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. H. 


Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COoTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Prin 


_ Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


_ Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Be When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 


If Unprotitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. 


The undersigned havea line of circulating libraries 
for towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2,000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. The work is not 
only agreeable, but possesses even a fascination for 
enthusiasts. Representatives make as high as $2,000 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 
anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H. Parmelee Supply Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E, Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS, 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION, TEACHERS! | 


W Singly 
| or by Dozens 


Any boy or girl in the remotest ham- 
Co. 
| 4 Cooper Institute New York City 


where can secure of us promptly 
2d-hand or new, at reduced prices 


School Books 
of all Publishers 


Postage or Expressage Free 


Brand new and complete catalogue 
free, if you mention this ad. 


let, or any teacher or official co 


“UNCLE SAM” 
IS LOOKING FOR 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recentl added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railw®) 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Gorrespondence-Study, 


Degrees are not granted upon work 


degree may be shortened. 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF C 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology, etc. 

done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given for 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time of residence required for 4 
Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on app!i- 
ICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


| Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. fF — 
‘ 
| 
| | 
| 
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